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LETTER xI. 


| Leavinc the diſappointed 
lover to make the beſt of a very 
unpropitious deſtiny, it is time 
we attend Mrs. Seaforth and her 


party on the Bath excurſion. It 
was the firſt time ſhe had ever vi- 


ited that polite city, and having 
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for near thirty years nouriſhed her 
own ſelf- importance in the retire- 
ment of a country village, it may be 
ſuppoſed ſhe brought every ſingle 


particle thereof tothe place in which 
the now appeared. Every thing 
in her dreſs, equipage, and car- 


riage, was managed with ſo ridi- 
culous an attempt to appear more 
ſuperbly than any body elſe, that 
an ample fund for laughter was 


ſoon exhibited to the company 


aſſembled in the place, and the 


characteriſtic traits of this moſt 
noble family, afforded a general 
theme ſor ridicule: Julia indeed 
mult be excepted, who alone at- 


tracted a notice blended with reſ- 


4 pect 
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pect- but this expreſſion is much 
too flat that lovely girl, whoſe 


form was gracefulneſs, and fea- 


tures ſymmetry itſelf, inſpired 
univerſal admiration: She united 


in her perſon the bloom of beauty, 


elegance of manners, and every 


expreſſion of female dignity ; not 


that her air had any thing of what 


is called the ton, but it had a 
charming naviette, which, in the 


eſtimation of many, is infinitely 
more intereſting. Julia was in- 


deed a ſtranger to the gay world, 


and this was the firſt time ſhe had 


ever been ten miles from her natal 
home, but there was nothing 
about her of that awkward baſh- 


22 | fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, which frequently charac- 
terizes a country education: Her 
air was naturally graceſul, and 
probably her acquaintance with 
Mrs. Hanbury had contributed to 
give an elegance to her manners, 
not often ſurpaſſed by people of 
the higheſt faſhion, Mrs. Sca- 
forth was gratified by the atten-— 
tion paid her lovely daughter, tho' 
it fell ſhort of the end ſhe had pro- 
poſed in this excurſion, namely, 
the matching her with ſome gen- 
tleman of diſtinction; for though 
many beheld the young lady with 
admiration, yet the indigence of 
the Seaforth family being by this 
lime pretty well known, no ſe- 
5 rious 
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rious propoſals of that nature had 
been made - the reaſon no doubt 
was, that the taſte ſor expence, 


ſo prevalent with all ranks of ſo- 


ciety, ſeldom renders it expedient 
to obey the dictates of love alone 
in a matrimonial negotiation: On 


this account, and one more im- 


mediately concerning herſelf, Mrs. 


Seaforth ſoon became tired of 


Bath. In this brilliant aſſemblage 
of the faſhionable world, the poor 


woman felt her own importance 


dwindled to nothing; notwith- 
ſtanding the pride of deſcent, 
which ſhe ad always nouriſhed 
to a prepoſterous degree, ſhe was 
here obliged to refign the claim of 

B 3 precedence 
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precedence to ſeveral, whoſe pe- 
digrees fell ſhort of that which ſhe 
| herſelf could boaſt, by the diſtance 
of three or four centuries—this 
was a mortifying reflection, and 
no wonder ſhe became defirous of 
quitting a place, where ſhe almolt 
had ſhrunk to a very non-entity, 
to enjoy again the delightful con- 
ſequence of a 'Squire's lady, in a 

country village: Nor was Mr. Edric 

much better ſatisfied with his pre- 
ſent ſituation--the manners and 
converſation of his own ſex ap- 
peared of a very diftcrent kind to 
what he had all his life been ac- 
cuſtomed to; and the very little no- 
tice, not to ſay abſolute contempt, 
3 which 
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which he experienced from the 


ladies, gave him a complete diſ- 


guſt to every thing about him. 


At length, however, fortune 
ſcemed to compaſſionate the ſitu- 
ation of this ſingular family, by 
procuring the arrival of two pers 
ſonages, moſt admirably adapted 


to ſooth the chagrin which they 


ſenſibly felt. Baron Weſmar, and 

his ſiſter, the Lady Tereſa, had 
for ſome time been known in the 
polite world as the flower of the 
poliſh nobleſſe, and, luckily for 
the Seaforth's, arrived at Bath a 
very few days before that on 


which they had determined to 


= quit 
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quit it. The firſt meeting of the 
two families was at the rooms, 
where his Lordſhip's eyes were 
forcibly attracted by the figure of 
Mis Julia. He did not, however, 
addreſs her with the pert forward- 
neſs of a petit maitre, nor did he 
ſo far degrade his dignity, as to 
form an acquaintance with perſons 
of whoſe ſituations in life he was 
not previouſly ſatisfied; however, 
after due inquiry, - he thought 
proper to honour Mrs. Seaforth. 
with yery particular notice, and 
that lady, having heard much of 
the effects of ſympathy, was fully 
perſ1aded that the noble Pole hail 
recognized in her face the high 
blood 
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blood which ran in her veins, he be- 
ing alſo of a very ancient houſe, and 
as he himſelf aſſured her, lineally 
| deſcended from John Sobieſki, 
After an incident ſv fortunate, as 
this meeting appeared to both par- 
tics, the two families became in- 
| ſeparable, and Mrs. Seaforth put 
off her return to the Hall to a more 
diſtant Period. * Th 


This illuſtrious nobleman was 
apparently between thirty and 
forty years of age, not indeed of 
the moſt beautiful perſon, for his 
ſtature was remarkbly ſhor̃t, and 
bis ſace broad, red, and plentifaly 
adorned with carbuncles- but 
— what 
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what is the perſon thought of 
when intrinſic merit abſorbs every 
inferior conſideration ? Moſt cer- 
tainly Baron Weſmar was a man 
of parts; of free and polite atl- 
dreſs; and though his demeanour 
had the true dignity of quality, he 
was vaſtly aftable, and ſo extreme- 
ly lively in converſation, that he 
might almoſt be ſaid to engrols it 
entirely to himſelf ; though to an 
Englith circle he appeared rather 
to diſadvantage, from his ſpeaking 
the language in a very broken and 
| Inaccurate manner. Mrs. Sea- 
forth, however, diſcovered a thou- 
ſand elegancies in his Lordſhip's 
diſcourſe, and often declared, that 
. had 
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had ſhe been confined merely to 
conjecture, reſpecting his condi- 
tion, ſhe ſhould have known him 
for a perſon of the higheſt qua- 
lity. 


Lady Tereſa was ſome years 
younger her ſtature was tall and 
commanding, and her large black 
eyes unqueſtionably received ad- 
ditional luſtre from the rouge, 
which, agreeably to the French 
mode, was profuſely laid on her 
cheeks. It certainly could not be 
denied that her Ladyſhip was a 
fine woman, whoſe education, it 
was eaſy to ſee, had been adapted 
to her illuſtrious birth. She was 

= miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs of moſt of the Conti- 
nental languages, underſtood muſic, 
and danced with inimitable grace; 
her manners had-all that freedom 
which diſtinguiſh . people of  fa- 
ſhion ; Julia indeed often thought 
| her really impudent, but that opi- 
nion was, no doubt, derived from 
her own 1gnorance of the world. 
Nothing could equal the ſatisfac- 
tion which her Ladyſhip expretied 
in the acquaintance of Mrs. Sca- . 
forth and family, declaring, that 
ſince her arrival in England, till 
now, ſhe had never been ſo for- 
tunate as to meet with a family 
whom a perſon, nobly deſcended, 
could with propriety converſe 
5 
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with. It was not long before ſhe 
diſcovered a particular eſteem of 
Mr. Edric Seaforth. Lady Tereſa, 
it muſt be obſerved, was a woman 
of great ſenſibility, and though 
nobody could be ſuppoſed to doubt 
of the delicacy of her ſoul, yet, 
as education had happily emanci- 
pated her from thoſe awkward 
reſtraints which many females 
think themſelves compelled to en- 
dure, the made no ſcruple of 
avowing her paſhon, which, to 
fay the truth, the young gentleman 
had all the diſpoſitions in the 
world to return; but the ardours 
which he was ſtrongly inclined to 
indulge, were generally repreſſed 


by 
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by the awful preſence of the Ba- 


ron true love, it hath been ob- 


ſerved by the wiſe, is of a timid 
nature. IIow it would have fared 
with the tender Edric cannot be 
ſaid, had not the amiable frankneſs 
of the lady herſelf extricated him 
from the delicate embarraſſment ; 
though, 'at the ſame time, ſhe 


permitted him to hope every thing 


from the violence of her affection, 
ſhe again checked his ſanguine 


ideas, by hinting a ſuſpicion that 
her brother, the Baron, would 


never conſent to her marrying an 
Engliſhman. Mrs. Seaforth, who 
had marked the progreſs of this 


amour with a ſatisfaction not to 
| "HE 
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be expreſſed, now queſtioned her 


ſon as to a certain air of chagrin, 
which the had obſerved him to 

wear for the laſt two or three 
days, and, on being, informed of 
the above obſtacle, to his hopes 
_ undertook to manage matters with 
the Baron : For-this purpoſe his 
Lordihip was invited to breakfaſt 
with her alone, when, after a 
pauſe, which expreſſed a mixture 
of hope and fear, ſhe thus addreſſed 


him: 


« It I did not believe your 


Lord(hip to be one of the moſt 


_ condeſcending of mankind, I muſt, 
at this moment, fly your preſence, 
rather 
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rather than attempt a taſk which 


the ſoftneſs of my diſpoſition has 
engaged me to undertake.” 


«+ Be not diſconeerted, Ma- 
dame, (replied the Baron, with an 
air of affability) me beg you vill 
proceed---me be all attention--- 
vat vas it you ok * oe 


* Oh, my lord, I Lſearco know 
how to begin---but I fancy your 
Lordſhip is well convinced of the 
-antiquity of our houſe; that few 
of onr nobility can boaſt a pedi- 
gree like ours, and therefore we 
'have almoſt deſpaired of meeting 
with a proper alliance for Edric, 
| * the 
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the heir of name and fortune, but 
now I have conceived ſome hopes, 
which if your Lordſhip deigns to 


UL 


encourage — 


&« It be vell known, Madame, 
that your family be von of the 
oldeſt in the nation, dat be de 
very reaſon of my ſeeing you with 
de great reſpect; but vat you 
going to ſay? 


«I am a little reaſſured by 
this teſtimony of your Lordſhip's 
eſteem in a word, I have a ſon, 


you, my Lord, have a ſiſter.” 


J S, . - 
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Vell, vat of dat?“ 


*« Nay, my Lord, you po- 
ſitively muſt ſurmiſe the reſt La- 
dy Tereſa has charms—my ſon 
has ſenſibility.” | Es 


6 o, ho, it be ont I ſee ; i 
VE von love matter.” 


Here Mrs. Seabeth bluſhed, 
and concealed her confuſion as 
well as ſhe could with her pocket 
handkerchief—the Baron pauſed, 
and looked very ſerious—after 
ſome minutes he thus reſumed, 


6 Why, Madam, my ſiſter 


has very large domain in Poland, 
A it 
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it be derefore proper to aſk what 
Mr. Seaforth inherit; for as to 
family dere can ſtand no great 

objection,” 


« I bluſh to ſay, my Lord, 
| (anſwered Mrs, Seaforth, much 
_ encouraged by the latter hint) 
that, by the folly of his anceſtors, 
Edric will inherit no more than a 
thouſand pounds a year (which by 
the way was ſomething of an ex- 
aggeration); but then it will be 
ſubject to no incumbrance, for 
my daughter is entitled to about 
fifteen hundred pounds, by the 
will of an aunt, which we think 
2 quite 
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quite ſufficient for a daughter of 
our ancient houſe.” 


« Dat be too leetle, Madam, 
for Lady Tereſa—dere vas de 
Duke Alban, de Count Oſter- 
man, and many oder, make love 

to my ſiſter,” 


„Alas, then, poor Edric,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Seaforth. 


« But, Madam, (refamed he, 
after a pauſe) dere be. von condi- 
tion which make me conſent to 
the propulal-”” * 


5 7 8 „What 
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« What is that, my Lord?“ 


23 * . 


f 


% Madamoiſclle be de pretty 
lady ſu ppoſe ſhe marry me?“ 


i poſlible your Lordſhip 
can be ſerious 5 

„Oui, Madam, pon honour, 
Oui—me make her de Baronneſs 
Weſmar, and give her de riches 
of de Weſmar domain.“ 


—— : CEO IINY 
. 


Here Mrs. Seaforth could 
ſcarcely contain her rapture, ſuf- 
ficiently to aſſure the Baron of 

her entire conſent, and alſo to 
anſwer for that of Julia, whoſe 
C2 - affections, 
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affections, ſhe declared, were per- 
fectly diſengaged. The confe- 
"rence thus ended, to the fatisfac- 
tion of both parties, and, from 
that hour, Edric appeared as th 
avowed lover of Lady Tereſa, who 

expreſſed many acknowledgements 

of his Lordſhip's goodneſs, in thus 
conſenting to her wiſhes. With 
_ reſpect to Julia, the buſineſs was 

not to be managed quite fo rea- 
dily. Mrs. Seaforth had ſecretly 
her doubts, whether that filly girl 
might not prove refractory, and 
by her caprice ſpoil all; ſhe there- 
fore determined not to ſay a ſyl- 


able of the family compact to her 
: daughter at preſent, but rather 


leave 
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leave her to be won by the Baron's 


attention, reſolved, however, that 


ſhe ſhould marry him atall events. 
Entirely unſuſpiciousof the ſcheme, 
Julia treated the Baron with all 


the civility which her mother re- 


quired of her, till, by dancing 
with him at every ball, and con- 
ſtantly appearing with him in 
public, ſhe was univerſally conſi- 


dered as his wife elect, by every 


body at Bath. 


24 LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 


Baron Weſmar, though pro- 
feſſedly an enemy to all kinds of 
gaming, was extremely fond of a 
ſocial game at back-gammon, with 
which he and Edric ſometimes 
amuſed themſelves, when not en- 
gaged particularly with the ladies. 
His lordſhip declared he would 
never play for more than a mere 


trifle, but that which he was 
| | pleaſed 
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pleaſed to deem a trifle, was a 


ſum of vaſt conſequence to the 

finances of Edric; hitherto, how- 
ever, fortune had been on the fide 
of the latter, and he roſe from play 
one evening ſomething more than 
an hundred guineas in pocket. 
Mrs. Scaforth, in a whiſper, told 
him it would be proper to return 


the winnings, but no ſooner was 
the Baron acquainted with that 


intention, than he diſcovered great 
diſpleaſure could he poſſibly be 
thought ſo meanly of as to take 
back the ſmalleſt part of a trifle 


loſt at play; No, his Lordſhip 
aſſured them he valued himſelf on 


nothing more than punctuality in 
| paying 
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paying his debts, particularly thoſe 
of play, which he confidcred as 
debts of honour, and by no means 
capable of being lightly eſteemed. 
Many apologies were now offered 
by the Seaforths, as an atonement. 
for the affront, which he readily 
accepted, and left them more than 
ever impreſſed with an high opi- 
nion of his generoſity, and prince- 
ly ſpirit. * This Bath journey 
will be the making of our family, 
X {cried Mrs, Seaforth). What 

will your ſather ſay, when he 
chears the ſucceſs of my manceu- 
ures?— Poor man, he will nearly 
go mad with joy. 


Affaire 


* 
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Affairs were in this hopeſul 
train, when Mrs. Seaforth was 
one morning ſurpriſed by a viſit 
from Lord Layton—a nobleman. 
with whom ſhe had not the leaſt 
acquaintance, but whoſe character 
was univerſally reſpected. He 
was the ſon of a certain naval. 
officer, whoſe eminent ſervices. 
had deſerved ſo well of his coun- 
try, that the Sovereign thought 
proper to repay them with a 


Peerage. The title had at length. 


deſcended 'to his ſon, who, though. 
in a different ſphere, was no leſs 


an honour to his country, and ge- 


nerally eſteemed for the clearneſs 


of. 
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of his head, and the benevolence | 
of his heart. 


zac Madam, (ſaid Lord 
Layton, as ſoon as he was ſeated) 
you will deem ſo unceremonious 
a viſit, from one who has not the 
hanour of your particular acquaint- 
ance, a little extraordinary; but 
really my anxiety for a reſpectable 
family is the occaſion of it. 


Mrs. Seaforth anſwered only 
by a bow and a look, which ex- 
preſſed ſtrong curioſity as to the 
purport of his Lordſhip's viſit; 
he therefore thus proceeded: 


« The 
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3 he public converſation, 
Madam, is at preſent much en- 


groſſed by the connexion ſuppoſed 
to be on the tapis between one. of 


your . and the Baron Weſ- 


| mar,” 


* Really, my Lord, (returned 
Mrs. Seaforth, burſting into a 


loud laugh) and do you ſee any 


thing ſo very wonderful in the af- 
fair? We have no reaſons for de- 
firing a concealment of the cir- 
cumſtance you allude to.” 


— Then 1 am b 

for I had really hoped there _ 

be no foundation i in the report.” 
N 3 Tis 
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© *Tis a little extraordinary that 
Lord Layton ſhould have felt 
either hope-or fear on the OCCa- 
hon.” | 


Why ſo it is, Madam—but 

ſo it was, and my ſolicitude could 

ariſe from no other ſource but an 

unwillingneſs to ſee credulity im- 
N poſed -on—and therefore believe 

no apology neceſſary when I aſk, 

Whether you are duly ſatisfied as 

to the Baron's character? 


Baron Weſmar's character 
(highly offended) might def) 
mean ſuſpicion—Whoever dared 

to call it in queſtian, my Lord? 
| Many 
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« Many, Madam, have dared 

to do ſo, and I aſſure you I have 

ſome doubts myſelf reſpecting it; 

and therefore, for your own ſake, 

would recommend a little circum- 
ſpection in the matter. 


« Oh, your Lordſhip is vaſtly 
friendly ; but as the motive is not 
extremely hard to be gueſſed at, 
I muſt own myſelf not quite fo 
ſenſible of the obligation intend- 
ed.“ | | | 


« Very well, Madam, (rifing) 
I have done. Perhaps in ſome 
cooler moment you may be in- 
clined to profit by theſe well 
| „ meant 
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meant intimations—I with it for 


your own ſake— Good morrow.” 


His Lordſhip was ſcarely got 


without the door, when Mrs. 


Seaforth, with a laugh of deriſion, 


reiterated as loud as ſhe could— 
The Baron's character, ha, ha— 
tome folks, I believe, would give 


up their yeſterday title, to have fo 


illuſtrious an anceſtry to boaſt as 
Baron Weſmar—Oh, envy, envy, 
laughing ſtill louder. In the mid} 
of her mirth Mr. Edric entered, 
whom ſhe was juſt going to divert 
at Lord Layton's expence, when 
obſerving that he looked very 


* ſhe eagerly demanded 
what 
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what was amiſs. After a pauſe, 
he flung himſelf, with a peeviſn 
air, into the next chair, and gave 
his mother the following rela- 
tion: nd g | 


41 "CPE not what the d—1 
poſſeſſed me to play—however, I 
have ſmarted handſomely for my 
folly. Did you not wonder 
what had become of me ſo long ? 
—why, d—n it, the Baron and ! 
muſt needs fit down at his lodgings 
to piquet—I could never play the 
game, but one could not refuſe 
him you know; ſo I am come 
home 11x . pounds in * 
—that's all.” 

VOL. II. D cc Lin 
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Six hundred pounds in 
debt!” repeated Mrs. Seaforth, : 
in an agony. 


" © As ſure as you are alive, 
Mother now I want to aſk your 
opinion what is to be done the 
Baron, to be ſure, won't expect me 
to pay him the monty.“ 


« You talk like a blockhead, 
as you always were—Don't you 
remember what he ſaid but yeſ- 
terday, when you offered to return 
his hundred pounds? Why ſuch 
a thing would ruin us for ever—he 
would deſpiſe our meanneſs, and 


break off our connexion at once, 
: that ; 
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that's for certain. Not pay him! 


but indeed you muſt,” 


« You don't talk very wiſely 
I think, Mother —how the d—I1 


am I to pay him? Furniſh me 


with the means, before you rate 
at this faſhion.” 


Here Mrs. Seaforth loſt all 
patience, and bitterly reviled her 
ſon for being ſo weak as to engage 


the Baron at play; however, after 


ſhe had vented her paſſion, ſhe 
fill perſevered in the opinion that 
the money muſt be paid, or all 
their hope would be cruſhed at 
once ; the only difficulty was how 
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to get the requiſite ſam. A 
thought luckily ſtruck Edric at 


this juncture ; he had heard the 


Baron himſelf accidentally men- 
4101 a money lender in the city, 


to whom people of the firſt faſhion 


often applied; but the addreſs of 


this uſeful man he either had not 
heard, or had forgot. Mrs. Sea- 
forth, ſomewhat revived, under- 
took to fathom the ſecret, in fo 


ſkilful a manner, as that the Ba- 


ron ſhould have no room to ſuſ- 
pect the real ſtate of their 
finances. 


The Baron and Lady Tereſa, 
all gaiety and good humour, then 
appeared, 
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appeared, and the converſation 
took a very intereſting turn. As 


Julia happened not to be preſent, 
his Lordſhip complained much of 


the coldneſs with which that 


young lady received his addreſſes, 


and hinted a ſuſpicion that he had 
been deceived as to the ſtate of 
her affections. Mrs. Seaforth, on 
this, made a thouſand apologies 


for the incivility of an ignorant 
girl, and finally pacified the lover, 


by an aſſurance that Julia in due 
time would properly acknowledge 
the honour intended her. Edric 
confirmed the ſame, by an oath, 
and vowed, if his fiſter diſcovered. 


the leaſt reluctance, ſhe ſhould 
8 5 3 Ls, be 
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be baniſhed the family for ever. 


In fine, the converſation termi- 
nated, by fixing the day for the 


celebration of the two marriages, 
which the Baron was earneſt to 
have concluded at Bath, but to 


this Mrs. Seaforth would by no 
means conſent. Seaforth Hall, 


ſhe declared, was the proper place 
for the ceremony to be performed 


at; and, in conſideration of the 
impatience of the reſpective lovers, 
agreed to adjourn thither imme- 


2 diately. 


Refare their departure, "IG 
ever, it was neceflary that Edric 
thould take the proper ſteps for 


impreſſing 
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impreſſing his noble friend with a 
due opinion of his honour, as well 


as pecuniary abitity. Having ob- 


tained a direction to the money 


lender, before mentioned, he re- 
paired to him with all diligence, 


at the hour at which he under- 


ſtood he did buſineſs, that is to 


fay, nine in the morning. In a 
dirty alley, in an obſcure part of 
the city, he was uſhered up two 
pair of ſtairs, to a ſmall dark apart- 


ment, where fat an old man, ha- 
bited in a morning gown—his 
beard was in the moſt venerable 


ſtyle, extending even to his breaſt; 


a large beaver ſhaded his face, and 


a black patch totally concealed 


D 4 + 
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not but all was as it ſhould be, and 
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one eye. This remarkable per- 
ſonage was buſily looking over 
ſome parchments when Edric en- 
tered the buſineſs was ſoon 


tranſacted between them, however 


—EFdric received the ſum of five 
hundred pounds, for which he 
ſigned a bond, properly witneſſed 
by two perfons, who chanced to 


be at hand. Tis true, he had 


the' precaution to look over the 
deed, previous to figning his 


name, that is to ſay, the pream- 
ble thereof;. which being couched 
in the proper law ſtyle, and ex- 
prefling the ſum of five hundred 


pounds, and no more, he doubted 


the 
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the old gentleman being rather in 
a hurry, he haſtily put his name 
to the inſtrument, pocketed the 
caſh, - and withdrew, in high 


ſpirits. Joining this ſum to the 
hundred he had before won of the 
Baron, he now diſcharged his 
debt of honour with a very gallant 


air, ſatisfied that the vaſt fortune 
of his future bride would ſoon. 


replace ſo trifling a fum—nor did 
his Lordſhip wound the delicacy 
df the family, by diſcovering the 
ſmalleſt reluctance to take the 
money, vhich dcubtleſs would 


| have implied an idea, which they 


by no means wiſhed him to en- 
tertain. „„ 
. LETTER 
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LETTER XI. 


We have now to accompany 
the two noble families to Seaforth 
Hall, where they arrived in pcr- 
fect fafety. Mr. Seaforth having 
underſtood the exalted rank of his 
gueſts, received them with all 
imaginable reſpect, though as to 
the grand end of the viſit he was 
yet uninformed. Scarcely had he 
_ the mw compliments, 

When 
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when burning to give his lady a 
proof of his {kill in manceuvring, 
ſimilar to that with which ſhe 
meant to ſurpriſe him, he bec- 


| koned her aſide, and thus, with a 


look of exultation, began: 


“Sure, my dear, we are the 
luckieſt people upon earth —fince- 


you went from home ſuch a ſtroke 


95 


of good fortune 


« What is ie pray?“ impa- 
tiently interrupting him. 


ce Our daughter Julia has 


made a conqueſt of young Han- 


59. 


bury.” 


* Ang 
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And is that (diſdainfully} 
your ſtroke of good fortune ?” 


« Is it not ſo?—a young fel. 
tow who is himſelf getting a for- 
tune as faſt as poſſible, and muſt 
hereafter ſucceed to the large 


eſtates of the old man; and be- 
fides, I have taken proper advan- 


tage of this love fit, by demanding 


ſuch conditions as will be of the 
greateſt benefit to all the reſt of 
our family. 


0 © You have treated with them 


then on the buſineſs ?” 


0 Why » Ves, love —an offer 
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ſo far above our hopes encoura gd 
me to do ſo, without waiting your 
return; and when you know my 
conditions 


« Talk not to me of conditions, 
mean wretch—to think of match- 
ing your daughter with a tradeſ- 
man. Upon my life, if I did not 


well know your extraction, I 


ſhould think you were deſcended 
from ſuch low creatures yourſelf— 


what a vulgar ſoul poſſeſſes _ 
body.” 


« Softly, dear—what is there 

ſo much amiſs in this matter 

lam. face * tis ſuch an opportunity 
-0f 
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of benefitting our circumſtances, 
as we never can have again.“ 


* Hold your fooliſh tongue, 
and be thankful you have a wife 


of more underſtanding than your- 
ſelf? Let me tell you, Sir, the 


illuſtrious Baron Weſmar conde- 
ſcends to demand our girl, and 
alſo to give his noble ſiſter in mar- 
Triage to Edric. What think you 
of this ?—a family almoſt as old 


:4s the flood, and a fortune for 2 


Prince.” 


* 


0 Hah (liar you certain of 


this, my dear? 


es > abſolutely certain 
6 therefore 
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therefore let me hear no more of 

| ſu 1 conte:nptible wretches as the 
Hanburys, but think of receiving 
the honour intended us as you 
ought ?” 


% Oh, my dear, I am all ſub- 
miſſion but hark ye, child? 


ee Well, what now?“ 


0 You are quite certain theſe 
great folks are what they lay ?” | 


wha To be ſure I am, fool, or 
do you think I would have tormed 
a connexion w.th them * 


No, to be ſure, my life, you 
would not—l am quite fatisfiea.” 
Li. 
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They now adjourned to the 
Hall, where a handſome ſupper 
awaited: Mr. Seaforth being in 
admirable ſpirits, was extremely 
gallant to the Lady Tereſa, whom 
he complimented by faying, that 
he was glad his ſon poſſeſſed ſo 
good a taſte. as his choice of her 
Ladyſhip demonſtrated. N 


oh . thought me an 

idiot, I believe, (cried Edric, ſul- 
lenly) but I find at laſt you ſuſ- 
pect the contrary.” 


„Faith, boy, (reſumed the 
old gentleman) I give thee credit 
for this laſt ſtroke of addreſs—had 
3 | 1 been | 
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I Been a young man, I would have 
had a tilting-bout with any one 
who ſhould have rivalled me with 
my Lady Tereſa.” | 


This, however, was affirming 


more than he dared ſtand to—for 


a ſevere look from his lady obliged 
him to lower his key, and he 
added, by way of amendment, 
* that is, Madam, if "_ wife had 
not been i in the wy 


| Her Ladyſhip, who was all 
ſweetneſs, declared he was the 
moſt agreeable old gentleman ſhe 
had ever met with, and ſurely the 
woman muſt be vaſtly happy who 
VOL, II. E ſhould 
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ſhould have the good fortune to 
make-one of the family : She then 
added fomething in French, but 
perceiving that language was not 
underſtood by the company, pur- 
ſued her diſcourſe in broken Eng- 
Iiſh, and every body thought her 
the moſt entertaining creature in 
the univerſe. Edric was in rap- 
tures, and having freely plied the 
old port, was unuſually Joqua- 
cious—in ſhort, before this happy 
party ſeparated for the night, it 
was reſolved, that the weddings 
ſhould take place the Gay _ 
the morrow. 


It muſt be obſerved, that 
on Juli 


— 
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Julia being really fatigued with 
her journey, had. obtained per- 
miſſion to retire to her chamber 


ſoon after her arrival. Mr. and 
Mrs. Seaforth could not retire to 


reſt before they had held ſome 


converſation with their daughter, 
whom they found ſitting penſively 


at the window of her apartment, 
watching the progreſs of the filent 


moon. She was, in fact, unhap- 


py, yet ſcarely conſcious of the 


_ cauſe, for ſhe was yet to learn the 


deſtiny which awaited her—ſhe 
was now, however, for the firſt time, 
apprized of the honour intended 


her by Baron Weſmar, and alſo 
told that one day only would 


E 2 elapſe 
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elapſe before ſhe would become 
his wife. Mrs. Seaforth's conduct 
had indeed expreſſed that ſhe did 
not expect ſuch a piece of intelli- 
gence would be received by her 
daughter with the utmoſt ſatis- 
faction, neither the Baron's per- 
ſon or age being likely to engage 
the affections of fo young a crea- 
ture, and therefore ſhe probably 
expected to meet with ſome oppo- 
fition to the meaſure—but the ex- 
quiſite diſtreſs which poor Julia 
now evinced was far beyond what 
ſhe had conceived to happen.— 
Vain, however, were tears and 
entreaties, the hearts of both pa- 
rents were inexorable to her pray- 
ers, 
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ers, and they at length quitted the 
room in the greateſt indignation, 
vowing that no conſideration 
whatever ſhould induce them to 
delay the ceremony even one 


hour. 


The young lady, now alone, 
gave full vent to her grief — 
nothing in nature could be more 
odious to her, than was the idea 
of Baron Weſmar, as a huſband. 
She had indeed, from the firſt, 
_ conceived an entire diſguſt to his 
perſon and manners, and nothing 
but the authority of a mother 
could have induced her to endure 
his company. It is not to be 
© - 20 doubted, 
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doubted, but that had ſhe enter- 


| tained no fond remembrance of 
another, ſhe would have felt an 
invincible repugnance to becoming 
the wife of his Lordſhip—Frank 
Hanbury, however, was, and long 
had been, the object of her ten- 
dereſt regard, but perhaps ſhe was 
never fully ſenſible of the ſtrength 
of that ſentiment, 'till the mo- 
ment ſhe was required to accept 
the hand of Baron Weſmar. It 
may be ſuppoſed her ſituation, 
during the reſt of the night, was 
not very enviable—the only con- 

ſolation ſhe could propoſe to her- 

ſelf, and that a very ſlender one, 
in the preſent caſe, was the pour- 
ing 
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ing her ſorrows into the friendly 
boſom of Mrs. Hanbury; but on 
leaving her room pretty early, with 
the intention of going immediately 


to Roſe-Hill, ſhe was ſtopped by 
her mother, who expreſsly for- 


bade her ever to viſit that family 
more. At the uſual time the fa- 
mily met at breakfaſt, when the 
converſation conſiſted of mutual 
felicitations on the approaching 
marriages, and plans for the fu- 
ture regulation of affairs. Julia 


was to accompany the Baron to 


his Caſtle in Poland, and J.ady 


Tereſa and her huſband to reſide 


at Seaforth Hall. Settlements 
were indeed unneceſſary, the Sea- 
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forth Eſtate being entailed on 
Edric, and that of Lady Tereſa, 
of courſe, muſt belong to their 
future iſſue, for ſhe was ſo gene- 
rous as to wave all ſelfiſh regards. 
The Baron, with a charming diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, diſclaiming the 
idea of a fortune with his miſtreſs, 
it was ſuppoſed he would not 
think of accepting the trifling ſum 
bequeathed her by her aunt. Had 
he been a very attentive lover, it 
is probable he would have been 
hurt at the coldneſs, and viſible 
uneaſinefs, of the young lady ; but 
he was paſt the romance of life, 
and, to fay the truth, was rather 
5 formal 
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formal than warm. in his ad- 


dreſſes. 


The remainder of this day 
was paſſed in the gayeſt manner, 
and vaſt were the preparations- 
going forward for the celebrating 
the nuptials of the reſpective pairs, 
with all poſſible eclat; nor did 
the happy company break up till 
late in the evening. Edric and 
his charming Tereſa then parted, 
with the ardour of two tranſported 
lovers, whom the ſucceeding 
morning would unite, beyond the 
power of fate. The Baron led 
his deſtined bride to the door of 
her 
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her apartment, reſpeatully Killed 
her hand, and retired, 


Rapid as old time is univer- 
ſally allowed to fly, it is probable 
that, on this occaſion, he was ac- 
cuſed of tardineſs. At length, 
however, Aurora came to unbar 
the gates of day, and ten. minutes 
beyond this not a foul was to be 
found in their beds at Seaforth 
Hall, if indeed we except Juli, 


who did not diſcover any impa- 


tience to join the happy group.— 
Lady Tereſa was elegantly dreſſed, 
and even by an. unimpaſſioned 
ſpectator, muſt have been pro- 


nounced a very charming woman. 


Never 


* 
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Never had the Hall exhibited a 


ſcene of ſo much hilarity beforo. 
The Baron, whoſe eyes expreſſed 
as much fire as orbs of their di- 
minutive ſize could be ſuppoſed, 
to do, was impatient for the ap- 


pearance of his lovely bride—he 
walked under her chamber win- 
dow, ſinging ** Evillez vouz par 
belle endormie, without ſeeming 


to have excited. her attention in 
the leaſt—he repeated the notes, 


but with no more ſueceſs than be- 


fore: At length Mrs. Seaforth 
went to her daughter's apartment, 


not entirely pleaſed with her diſ- 


reſpectful delay—but, alas, the. 


lady was fown—— | 
Inexpreſſible 
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Inexpreſſible was now the 
conſternation of all parties. Search 
was in vain—for Julia had, in 


fact, given way to the dictates of 
_deſpair, and taken the reſolution 
to clope from her family, rather 


than ſubmit to a marriage which, 
in her imagination, was replete 


with a thouſand horrors. As no 
one in the family had obſerved 


the leaſt intimation of her deſign, 
it was impoſſſble to form any con- 
jectures as to the route ſhe might 


have taken. In the midſt of the 
buſtle, which ſuch an event would 


naturally occaſion, Mr. Hanbury 


was ſeen coming towards the 


houſe—“ Ob, Sir, {cried Mrs. 
6 SGeaforth) 


* 
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Seaforth) can you give any intel- 
ligence of my daughter?“ 


« Upon my honour, Madam, 
I cannot,” anſwered he, in a very 
laconic manner. There was ſome- 
thing, ſhe thought, rather un- 


propitious in his aſpect, and to pre- 


vent too abrupt a diſcloſure of what 


he might be about to ſay, ſhe de- 


ſired her huſband to take the gen- 


tleman into the farther parlour ; 
but not being without a ſufficient 


quantity of curioſity in her com- 


poſition, and perhaps foreboding 


no good, from the unexpected pre- 
ſence of a man whom ſhe mor- 


tally hated, it was not long before 
"7" 
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ſhe herſelf followed, and, on en- 


tering the room, heard Mr. Han- 
| bury pronounce the following 


words, in a reſolute tone: 


% You know perfectly well, 


Sir, that as long as Miſs Laving- 
ton lives, your ſon can marry no 
other woman, without venturing 


an unpleaſant conſequence.” 


„What is all this (cried Mrs. 
Seaforth, in a rage) ?—let me tell 
you, Mr. Hanbury, you are vaſtly 
impertinent, to meddle thus with 
other people's affairg—but it was 
ever your character.” 


« And 
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« And I truſt, Madam, ever 
will be, as long as that meddling 


can ſerve the cauſe of the injured 
and unfortunate.” 


« Aye, aye, hne cant, but it 
won't do with us—ſo, Sir, you 
may acquaint Miſs Lavington, 

that we deſpiſe her claims and 
menaces.” 


#8 Very well, Madam—1 am 
anſwered.” 


« Stay, ſtay, Mr. Hanbury,” 
cried Mr, Seaforth, catching him 
by the arm. My dear, (to his 
wife) pray do return to the com- 

pany: 
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pany : If they ſhould gueſs any 
thing of this buſineſs (added he, 
in a whiſper) it is all over with 


527 


Us. 


Here the lady flounced out of 
the room, and Mr. Seaforth, with 
a temporizing intent, forced Mr, 

Hanbury | to a chair, and then 
dad, 


Is there no poſſibility of 
 compromiſing-this matter, neigh- 
bour?—or will nothing fatisfy 
Miſs Lavington but Edric's s mar- 
wing ber, | 


* 1 am convinced (anſwered 
* 
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he) ſhe deſpiſes him as much as 
he deſerves of her.” Ti” 


« Why, to be ſure, it was a 
fooliſh affair on his part.” 


« Call it a wicked one, Mr. 
Seaforth, and I and all the world 
ſhall agree with you?” LY 


% Well, well—but let you 
and I ſetile it, if poſſible. Suppoſe 
—let me ſee—T was to purchaſe 
| this idle paper, which you ſay ſhe 
has, with a good round ſum ?” 


B I am aſſured the would 
deſpiſe the baſe ſuggeſtion—but 
„„ Eg there 
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there is one condition on which I 
will engage to uſe my influence 
with her, to forego all farther 
claim.” 


* Hah, my dear friend, 


(aking him by the hand) now 


you talk like the good man which 
every body ſays you are Say what 


the condition is?“ 


* Only be honeſt, Mr. Sea- 


forth, and do that voluntarily which 


the law will ſhortly compel you 
to do—reſign thoſe ſecurities 
which you have, relating to Miſs | 
Lavington's forture ?” 


Here 


— 


2 ws 
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Here Mr. Scaſorth pauſed a 


few moments, to conſider whe- 
ther it would be beſt to comply 
with this very reaſonable requeſt, | 
or leave the lady a right to ſue 
hereafter for damages, which he 
ſuppoſed the law would award 
proportionate to Lady Tereſa's 
ample fortune; beſides, with re- 
ſpect to the effects of Miſs La- 
vington, he had no doubt but 
they would ſhortly be legally 
wreſted out of his hands—he re 
plied therefore, with a joy which 
he could not conceal, * And will 
this be accepted, Mr. Han- 
bury ?” | 


—— 
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% Look'e, Sir, (anſwered that 
gentleman, in a firm accent) I am 
a ſteadfaſt friend to juſtice, but an 
enemy to revenge. Great as arc 
the injuries which Miſs Lavington 
hath experienced from your fa- 
mily, I hope ſhe is ſo good a 
Chriſtian as to accept your reſli- 
tution, as the only ſatisfaction now 
to be demanded—but where an 
offender refuſes ſuch reſtitution, 
when in his power, I am for pro- 
ſecuting ſuch hardened villany 
with legal rigour.” 


This declaration had a final 
effect. Mr. Seaforth inſtantly 
went to his 'ſcrutoire, and took 

1 out 
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out every paper which reſpected 
the affairs of his quondam ward, for 


indeed he had always kept them 


bundled together for their better 
concealment. Theſe he delivered 
into Mr. Hanbury's hands, with 
many acknowledgments of the 
ſenſe he entertained of his good- 
neſs, in thus e e e to 
mediate in the diſagreeable affair, 
all which tended to evince the na- 


tural puſillanimity of guilt. 


After Mr. Hanbury's depart- 


ure, a converſation enſued between 


the huſband and wife, in which 
it appeared that they were both 


entirely ſatisfied, that all their ap- 
3 prehenſions 
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prehenſions reſpecting Miſs La- 
vington's future claims were o 
eaſily removed. That fortune 
which they had ſo iniquitouſly de- 
tained, might now be ſpared, 
without any inconvenience to their 
| finances, which were ina fair way 
of being unſpeakably benefitted 
by the acquiſition of Lady 'Tec- 
reaſa's prodigious wealth; and 
they heartily rejoiced, that a tran- 
* faction, ſo little to the credit af 
their ſon, and which, if known 
to the lady, muſt doubtlets have 
ruined the buſineſs, was thus qui- 
etly huſhed up: Nor was Mr. 
Hanbury at all leſs pleaſed with 
the ſucceſs of his negotiation—the 

fact 
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fact was, Miſs Lavington was at 


that time in a very declining late 


of health, nor was it expected ſhe 


had long to remain in a world, 
which the indiſcretions of her 
youth had rendered ſo bitter to her. 
With this proſpect before her 
eyes, ſhe felt a thouſand anxicties 


with reſpect to her infant ſon, who 


was now about to become an or- 
phan, without the ſmalleſt means 
of ſupport. She well knew, that 


could the bequeath her own for- 


tune to the child, the circum- 
ſtances of his ignominious birth 


would be little conſidered by the 


multitudes who are ever ready to 
favour thoſe who ſtand leaſt in 
e need 
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need of alliſtance-—but the hops. 
leſs delay of a Chancery ſuit left 
her little room to hope the ſhould 
have it in her power to give the 
poor infant that proof of maternal 
regard which ſhe wiſhed to do. 
Theſe conſiderations induced Mr, 
Hanbury to act, as we find he did, 
on the only occaſion in which he 
could poſſibly have been ſucceſsful, 
for ſo little were the Seaforths_ 
penetrated by any ſenſe of their 
erucky and injuſtice towards that 
unhappy girl, that it is certain 
nothing but the dread of Lady 
Tereſa's becoming acquainted 
with the circumſtance, together 
with the proſpect. of ſpeedily poſ- 
ſelling 


* 
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ſeſſing her Ladyſhip's ſpacious do- 
mains in Poland, could poſſibly 
have induced them to reſtore Miſs 
Lavington her juſt rights one mo- 


ment ſooner than the Court of 
Chancery would have compelled. 


them ſo to do. 


During the vifit above men— 
tioned, Fdric Seaforth and his 


fair miſtreſs had wiſely relolved, 
that the elope ment of Julia ought 


not to be conſidered as an impedi- 


ment to their immediate union 


Mrs. Seaforth readily concurred: 


in the ſame opinion, nor could the 


Baron, who appeared much cha- 


grined by his diſappointment, al- 


ledge 
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ledge any thing in oppoſition to it. 
To church then they repaired, 
where the Rev. Dr. Arlington ſo- 
lemnly united Mr. Edric Seaforth 
to the moſt noble Lady Tereſa, 
ſiſter of the illuſtrious Baron Weſ- 
mar, of the 15800 line of Sob- 
eki. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 


Mx. and Mrs. Hanbury having 
promiſed a viſit to their ſon, were 
inclined to execute it ſomewhat 
ſooner than they had probably in- 
tended to do, by the impatience 
they now felt to impart to Miſs 
Lavington the only tidings which 
could now afford her delight. 
They found that unfortunate 
young lady in the Jaſt ſtage of a 


conſum ption _ 
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conſumption, the progreſs of 
which no medical efforts could 
ſuppreſs - ſhe had indeed been at- 
tended by the moſt eminent phy- 
licians in London, for Frank Han- 
bury, as well in purſuance of the 

dictates of his own benevolence, 
as in obedience to the commands 
of his parents, had ſuffered her to 
want nothing that could in any 
manner contribute to her health, 
eaſe, or convenience. At the 
entrance of Mr. and Mrs, Han- 
bury her pale cheeks were fuf- 
fuſed with a glow of pleaſure 
the took the hand of her little boy, 
gently put it in that of Mr. Han- 
bury, and then burſt into a flood 
Fo 5 of 
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of tears. I underſtand you, my 
dear lady, (cried that worthy man) 
be aſſured I will be a father to 
the dear child, and when 'I- am 
called from performing the pious 
truſt, my ſon Frank will ſucceed 
to it, with a heart as warm as my 
own. But I have news which 
will revive your ſpirits—in a few 
days perhaps the Chancery ſuit 
will be at an end, and you will 
have n done e 


She ook her head, as if to 
ſay I ſhall never live to ſee that 
day; and Mr. Hanbury, by his 
looks, conſulted his wife. whe- 
ther it were proper to proceed with 
the 
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the intelligence, which he feared 
would agitate her beyond what 
her weak condition would well 
bear—Mrs. Hanbury, rightly 
judging there was no time to be 
loſt, took up her huſband's diſ- 
courſe, and, in the gentleſt man- 
ner poſſible, acquainted her that 
her fortune was now in her own 
power. The poor lady uttered a 
fervent ejaculation to heaven, and 
then embracing her child, ſaid, 
5 wa I ſhall now, my poor boy, have 
it in my power to leave thee what 
vill place thee above the reach of 
the world's ſcorn, though it can 
never wipe off the ignominy 
which attends thy mother's name. 
Oh, 


LY 
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Oh, Mrs. Hanbury, to your 


charge I commit the formation of 


my ſon's moral character, and well 


I know, that to a mind like yours 
the taſk will not be unwelcome.” 


She then deſired an attorney 
might be ſent for, and having 
made her will, by which ſhe en- 
truſted her child to the guardian- 
ſhip of Mr. Hanbury, who chcer- 
fully undertook the charge, ſhe 
ſeemed a little revived; but her 


gratitude to the Hanburys was ſo 
profound, that ſhe would not be 


reſtrained from dwelling on the 
theme of their goodneſs, which 
ſhe mingled with ſuch warm and 

pauathetic 
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pathetic acknowledgements, that 

partly to avoid the ſubje& of pa- 
negyric, which though none more 
truly deſerved, yet none were leſs 
.diſpoſed to bear, and partly to 
relieve the lady herſelf, they took 
leave of her for that day, and re- 
tired to their ſon's houſe. 


Here they found an old and 
much eſteemed acquatntance wait- 
ing their return. The tears gliſ- 
:tened in Mr. Manners' cyes when 
'he ſhook his friend by the hand, 
and cordially. welcomed the ar- 
rival of him and his lady to town, 
and yet (added he) I am ſick of 
at too — were my wife as willing to 

Tor lie 
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retire from buſineſs as I have long 
been, I ſhould'e'er now have fol- 
lowed your example.“ 


It were a pity to deprive 
the town (ſaid Mrs. Hanbury) of 


the benefit of your lady's example 


—a few ſuch reſpectable characters 


are neceſſary to keep virtue and 
prudence in countenance.” 


Mr. Manners only ſhook his 


head—he had not indzed found 
the yoke of hymen a very pleaſant 
one—for though the chaſtity and 
prudence of his wife had always 
been unimpeachable, her. temper 


was intolerable. Covetouſpeſs 


VOL. II. G was 


FS 
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was her governing paſſion, and 
money her idol, in which propen- 
ſities ſhe was the very reverſe of 
her huſband, and conſequently but 
little calculated to render him 
compleatly happy—however, as 
he was one of the beſt natured 
men in the world, he ſubmitted 
almoſt implicitly to her will, tho' 
often at the expence of his better 
judgment, and always at that of 
his peace. In the courſe of the 
viſit he ſaid his daughter was now 
returned from the country, and 
would in future reſide in town, to 
which Mr. Hanbury replied, that 
he had then a pleaſure in ſtore 
which he did not expet—*< I 
| | hall 
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ſhall haſten (ſaid he) to pay my 


reſpects to my dear god-daugh- 
ter. 


« wiſh (reſumed Mr. Man- 


ners) ſhe ſtood in a nearer rela- 
tion to you—to ſay the truth, I 


have been caſting about in order to 


find a proper huſband for my girl, 
whoſe education you know has 
been very different to that of mot 
young women. My ſiſter, who is 
a ſenſible good woman, has taken 
great pains to render Charlotte 
every thing a young woman ought 
to be, and, if 1 do not flatter my- 


ſelf, with ſome ſucceſs. As I am. 


known to be rich, I am afraid 
G 2 ſome 
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ſome needy ſcoundrel of quality 
may fall in my daughter's way, 
and I had rather follow her to the 
grave than to the church with 
ſuch an one. Now, friend Han- 
_ bury, to be plain with you, I with 
her the wife of your Frank, who, 
on my conſcience, is a worthy 


lad.“ 


And I aſſure you (anſwered 
Mr. Hanbury) I ſhould promote 


ſuch an alliance with all my 
power—but having ſaid this I can 
go no farther.” | 


Both the old gentlemen had 
now their * fixed on Frank, 
whoſe 
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whoſe countenance diſcovered' ra- 

ther more of pain than pleaſure— 
he arole, and with a modeſt air 
addrefling Mr. Manners, ſaid, “ It 
is impoſſible I can be inſenſible to 
the perfections and ſingular merit 
of Miſs Manuers, or of the honor 
which you, Sir, have condeſcended 
to intimate, but were my affec- 
tions totally free, which at preſent 
I cannot with truth aflirm, I could 
not attempt to ſuperſede the pre- 
tenfions of another, and that per- 
ſon my boſom friend.” 


* Pretenſions of another! (re- 
iterated Mr. Manners, with ſome 
ſurpriſe) has then my daughter en- 

6G. _ -- ame 
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0 gaged her affections without my 
knowledge ?” 


e You muſt not infer that, Sir. 
l do not imagine that Miſs Man- 
ners is herſelf apprized of my 
\ friend's paſſion; but called on as! 
am for a candid avowal of my ſen- 
timents, I am.obliged to confeſs, 
that I could not in honour aſpire 
to the hope you generouſly allow 
me, while conſcious of the attach- 
ment of another.” 5 


J love your honeſty, young 
gentleman, and this proof of it 
makes me wiſh to call you. ſon 
more than eyer—but what, I be- 

ſeech 
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ſeech you, and who is this 


friend ?” 


vou recollect the young of- 
ficer who was with me ſome time 
fince ?” 


Captain Seaforth, 1 pre- 
ſume—my daughter has engaged 
herſelf to him ?” 


« did not ſay that, my dear 
Mr. Manners—'tis true he made 


me the confidante of his ſenti- 
ments, but I believe his princi- 


ples are too noble to permit him to 


avow them to the lady herſelf.” 


Why ſo?” - 
G 4 « Becauſe 
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« Becauſe, though. one of the 
beſt young fellows in the world, 
he is not in circumſtances to offer 
himſelf to your daughter, Sir.” 


Here Mr. and Mrs. Hanbury 
ſpoke very highly of the character 
of William Seaforth, and lamented 
the unworthy treatment he had 
received from his family, Mr. 
Manners attended to this in ſilence 
what he thought of the matter 
no one preſent could form any 
judgment-—he thanked young 
Hanbury for his candour, and de- 
clared he ſhould ever entertain 
the dene eſteem for him; and 


after 
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after ſome converſation of a dif- 
ferent nature, took his leave. 


As the two families had lived 
for many years in a habit of inti- 
macy, they ſhortly after dined 
together at Mr. Manners' houſe— 
the two ladies, though extremely 
good neighbours, were entirely 
diflimilar in their characters — 
Mrs. Hanbury was a woman of li- 
beral education, generous in herdiſ- 
poſition, elevated in her principles 
Mrs. Manners was the reverſe 
of it all. Her chief merit con- 


ſiſted in good houſe wifery, where 


indeed ſhe diſcovered, on moſt oc- 
caſions, a ſordid parſimony, with- 


Out 
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our diſplaying any ideas beyond 
her own fire ſide, for which reaſon 
the young lady, whom Mrs. Han- 
bury was particularly pleaſed with, 
muſt have felt her reſidence at 
home rather unpleaſant. She was 
indeed a moſt amiable girl—be- 
ſides the being miſtreſs of every 
polite accompliſhment, her ſen- 
timents evinced a fund of good 
ſenſe, generoſity, and feeling. At 
table ſhe inquired of Frank when 


he had heard from his friend. 
« Very _—_ Madam.“ 


« He is well, I vickiine,” in 
an accent which ſeemed to ſay 
; And 
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And has he made no mention of 
mer? | 


During theſe interrogatories, | 
Mr. Manners had attentively | | 
- marked the turn of his daughter's N 
countenance, and therefrom drew 
4 concluſion, that the Captain 
was far from being indifferent to 

her. 


« You mean, I ſuppoſe, (ſaid 
her mother) the young man who 
viſited here ſome time ſince with 
Mr. Frank Hanbury—pray, Sir, 
is he a gentleman of fortune??? 


ws hope, Madam, (anſwered 
DD Hs - 


” 
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he) he is in a fair way of making 1] 
one—he poſſeſſes great merit. 


His merit, I preſume, (re- 
turned the old lady, with a con- 
temptuous air) lies in a finart 
ſhoulder knot and cockade—to ſay 
the truth, I never had much opi- 
nion of the merit which is unac- 
companied with money.” 


„Were theſe always your 
ſentiments, my dear?“ ſaid. Mr. 
Manners, archly. 


« Oh, child, you knew there 
is a difference between youth and 
age—when we are young we Cer- | 

tainly 
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tainly have not the prudence of 
maturer years.” | 


„Call that principle by its 
proper name, my dear mamma, 
(cried Charlotte, laughing) and 
we young TY hall agree with 
_ 


Though there was nothing in 
this reply more than one of thoſe 
lively rejoinders which keep up 
the vivacity of a converſation, and 
certainly nothing intended which 

could border in the leaſt on diſ- 
reſpect, yet Mrs. Manners was 
highly diſpleaſed at it, and in an 
angry tone ſaid, Tn 
Es 5 | 60 Why, 
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„ Why, Miſs Pert, I hope 
you have not diſcovered the great 
merit of this young man.“ 


<< truſt, Madam, (anſwered 
ſhe) I ſhall rely on yours and my 


father's judgment for deciding 
points of that nature.“ 


| This reply ſet all to rights 


again, and eaſed Mrs. Hanbury 
as well as the reſt of the company, 


of their apprehenſions, leſt what 
at firſt appeared mere chit- chat, 
ſhould have been followed by 


.difagreeable conſequences to the 


young lady. Juſt then a card 
was delivered to Mr. Manners, 
who having read if, gave it to his 
Wife, 
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wife, ſaying at the ſame time, 
oc Young Stanley 1 find then is 
arrived.” 


Mrs. Manners expreſſed great 
pleaſure at the intelligence, but it 
was obſerved, that the counte- 
nance of Charlotte ſuddenly ſet- 
tled ir in a OP _ 


When the Hadi returned 
home, which they did not do till 
the evening had been ſpent with 
much conviviality, Mrs. Hanbury 
{aid to her ſon, 


lam ſo much pleaſed with 
Charlotte Manners, Frank, that 
1 own, 
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I own, as matters have turned out, 
I wiſh you had never ſeen Julia 
Seaforth.” 


2p 3o do I, my tor Madam, 


PW then my friend's attach- 
ment mult have utterly prevented 


my pretenſions to that laqy but 


why I regret the latter circum- 
ſtance which you raention is, that 
feel my affection for Miſs Sea- 
forth will totally diſqualify me for 
becoming ſenſible to the n merits of 
another woman.“ | 


hope not 0, my boy, (cried 
his father) you have aſſured me of 


your reſolution to forego any far- 
ther 
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ther proceedings i in that affair, and 
indeed I think a regard both to 
your honour and happineſs, muſt 
forbid you to reſume them—but 
ſurely this cannot be a reaſon why 
you ſhould refrain from entering 
that ſtate of life, which my own 
experience leads me to believe. the 
only one where human happineſs 


is properly found.” 


Esel believe, my dear, (reſumed 
Mrs. Hanbury, we ſhall do beſt to 
obſerve a ſtrict filence on this 
point, for ſome time to come. We 
muſt reſpect the workings of a 
tender and generous heart—and 
though we wiſh our ſon to marry, 

OL, II. 1 „ 
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| yet neither you nor I would preci- 
pitate that event one moment 
ſooner than his own amiable mind 


accords with.” 


As there ſeldom paſſed a day 


in which there was not an inter- 


courſe, in ſome mode or other, 
between this family and that of the 
Manners they ſoon underſtood 
that the Mr. Stanley, whoſe arrival 


had on the former evening been 


announced, was the only ſon of a 
_ wealthy plahter in the Welt In- 
dies—that the young gentleman 
had, even from infancy, been conſi- 


dered asthe future huſband of Char- 


lotte, by the parents on both ſides, 
be- 
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between whom there had been for 
many years a large commercial in- 


tercourſe, though in treating of ſo 
eligible a meaſure, Mr. Manners 


had always included the proviſo 
of the young people's approving 
of each other. Charles Stanley was 
now come to England avowedly 
to make his addreſſes to the lady 
in propria perſonæ, though a ſub- 
ordinate motive to the viſit was un- 
queſtionably the love of pleaſure, 
for which no man alive had ever 
a keener reliſh—he was a very 
licentious character, but generous 
in the extreme, according to the 
ideas of thoſe who confine the 
meaning of that wo:d to the 
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placing a very light value on 
money. In converſation he ap- 


peared perfectly unreſerved, tho 
he had the addreſs to diſguiſe the 


moſt profligate principles, under 
the fpecious maſk of refinement, 
and liberality of ſentiment. With- 
out any very ſcrupulous examina- 
tion, whether the gentleman in 


queſtion were calculated to make 


a proper huſband to her daughter, 


Mrs. Manners conſidered merely 
that he was the only child of pa- 


rents whoſe riches were immenſe, 
and therefore no ſooner was he ar- 
rived than the gave him ſuch a rc- 
ception as fully evinced her hearty 


reſolution to enforce the meaſure 


Which 
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which ſo long before had been 


concerted; and ſo much did ſhe 


now ſet her heart on promoting the 


match, that even the moſt unex- 
ceptionable offers could not have 


altered her determination in favour 


of Stanley. Mr. Manners, who, 


for peace- ſake, had long reſigned 
the ſupremacy in his own family, was 
not ſo much enamoured of the 


character and behaviour of the 
lover, which he thought had ſome- 


what of the libertine caſt, neither 


did he wiſh to controul the choice 
of his beloved Charlotte, but find- 
ing the matter was irrevocably 
fixed by the reigning power, he 
acquieſced in ſilence, not without 
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the belief, however, that the lady 
herſelf would diſcover ſufficient 
ſpirit to reject an alliance which 
ſhe diſapproved—but in this he 
demonſtrated rather a knowledge 
of human nature in general, than 
of the real character of his daugh- 
ter. Charlotte, during the courſe 
of her education, under the care 
of her aunt in the country, had 
acquired the moſt ſolid principles 
of piety, which ſhe thought would 
be infringed, without a ſtrict obe- 
dience to the precept of honour- 
ing our parents; for, in her idea, 
the due diſcharge of relative du- 
ties, of Which this is certainly the 
firſt, formed a conſtituent part of 
religion 
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religion—'' e good girl therefore, 


from the poſitive aſſurance of her 
mother, and the complacency with 


which her father ſeemed to con- 


ſider her marriage with Stanley, 
could not but be convinced that a 
repugnance on her part would he 
received both with diſpleaſure and 
concern by them both. Beſides, 
ſhe had heard the ſolemn contract, 
agreed to long ſince by the ſe- 
veral parents, deſcanted on in ſo 
ſerious a light, that ſhe was led to 
conſider herſelf as, at leaſt ſo far 
bound by the covenant, that it 
was not in her power equitably to 
annul it without the conſent of 
her father and mother how far 
| #4 _ _ —_ 
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ſuch an opinion was right in itſelf, 
or would have been allowed weight 
with the generality of mankind, 
need not here be determined—it is. 
ſufficient to obſerve, that Char- 
lotte Manners had her ſcruples of 
conſcience, and whenever that was 
the caſe, it was always her rule to 
proceed in that line of conduct in 
which appeared the leaſt hazard of 
treſpaſſing againſt moral rectitude. 
However we mult venerate the 
principles of this young lady, we 
mutt, in the preſent inſtance, re- 
gret its conſequence; not only as 
Captain Seaforth was undoubtedly 
the object of her tendereſt affec- 
tions, but becauſe Charles Stanley 

was, 
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was, and would have been abſo- 
lutely diſliked by her, had Wil- 
lam Seaforth never exiſted. Her 
penetration enabled her to diſ- 


cover that the free unreſerved car- 


riage and converſation of the Weſt 
Indian reſulted merely from levity, 
and might therefore very well com- 


port with a conſiderable degree of 


art—ſhe was herſelf of a generous 
diſpoſition, but that which the 


world called fo in him ſhe rightly 


knew to be the effect of a vain 
diſſipated temper, which ſeemed 


poſſeſſed neither of ſteadineſs nor 
ſenſibility, ſufficient to form a 


continuation of domeſtic happi- 


al nden the paſſion he pro- 
feſſed 
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feſſed for herſelf, had in it, ſhe 
thought, more the impetuoſity of 
appetite, than the permanent at- 
tachment of reaſon it wanted de- 
licacy, and when oppoſed to the 
tender, modeſt, timid attentions of 
Seaforth, certainly appeared in a 
very diſguſting light. 


The ſtruggles which all theſe 
reflections excited in her mind, 
had an obvious effect on her whole 
perſon—her countenance was no 
longer the picture of content her 
temper loſt its former agreeable 
vivacity yet fearful to occaſion 
pain to thoſe ſhe loved and 
honoured, prevented her from 
diſcovering 
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diſcovering her chagrin ſo much 
at home as abroad. Mrs. Han- 
bury very readily perceived the 
change, and even hinted it to 
Charlotte herfelf, with as mnch 
freedom as good manners admitted 
of, but the appeared not inclined 
to improve thoſe overtures to a 
more free communication of her 


ſentiments. This good lady in- 


deed certainly comprehended the 
motive of her uneaſineſs, and with 
a view of deviſing ſome means of 
relief, had ſought to render her 
explicit on the ſubject but as 
Miſs Manners did not think it 
right to entruſt even her moſt va- 
lued acquaintance with her ſenti- 

| 8 ments, 
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ments, reſpecting a man who was 

hereafter to become her huſband, 
the other judged it improper to 

urge the point, and therefore was 
_ obliged to pity a diſtreſs which it 

was not in her power to alleviate. 


LETTER | 
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LETTER VI. 


ABO this time, and during 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanbury's ſtay in 
town, Frank received a letter 
from Captain Seaforth, the con- 
tents of which were as follow: 


90 you know, Frank, what 
is become of the poor run away 
Julia, whoſe elopement you are 
doubtleſs apprized of by this time, 


5 28 
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as well as the occaſion of it—how 


my infatuated mother could think 
of ſacrificing ſo ſweet a young 
creature to the horrid figure of an 
old Poliſh Baron, is to me aſto- 


niſhing; and yet why ſhould it 


be ſo, you will aſk, ſince her ri- 
diculous paſſion for antiquity of 
deſcent would lead her, I am per- 
ſuaded, to worſhip a rotten plank 
of Noah's Ark, could ſhe meet 
with it, for the ſake of its anti- 
quity. Well, but all this time 


What is become of the poor girl, 


whoſe happineſs was to be the 


price of ſuch folly ?—Why, ſtrange 
to tell, ſhe is in Ireland—true, as 


you are alive, Hanbury. Admire 
. the 
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the force of female reſolution, and 
agree with me, that When a wo- 
man ſeriouſly reſolves, ſhe is ca- 
pable of atchieving any thing— 
here has this poor affrighted crea- 
ture, who had ſcarely before gone 
beyond the confines of her father's 
park, travelled a long journey; 
almoſt from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other, wich no 
guide or counſellor but her own 
reſolution, and at length braving 
the deep, entruſting herſelf, whol- 
ly unattended and unknown, to 
the care of a parcel of ſailors, 
landing in a diſtant kingdom, and 
all to eſcape a marriage with a 
man ſhe abhorred. 
| > na Nat 
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« Not having heard a ſyllable 
of what had been paſſing at the 
Hall, you will judge my ſurpriſe 
at her arrival—indeed my diſ- 
covery thereof was attended with 
ſome curious circumſtances, as I 
will inform you. Returning to 
my lodgings one night, about ten 
o'clock, I heard my own name 
mentioned, by ſome perſons who 
were at a ſmall diſtance—curioſity 
induced me to make a ſtop, and 
I then heard one fay diſtintly— 
„She ſaid her name was Seaforth, 
and that ſhe was ſiſter to our Cap- 
tain.” —This you will ſuppoſe 
was ſufficient to prompt me to far- 
ther inquiry—in ſhort, I found 
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from theſe men, who were privates, 
belonging to my own company, 
that a few days before a young 
woman, from' England, had in- 
quired for me—that the Colonel, 
who had chanced to be within 
hearing, had anſwered her inter- 
rogatories, and ſhe , had immedi- 
ately followed him, which im- 


perfect intelligence was all I was 
able to colle& from theſe perſons. 
IT went home, deeply muſing on 


what I had heard—Good heavens! 


was it pofſible the idea of Julia 


could enter my brain—indeed it 
did not—yet from her having 


mentioned the word ſiſter, I con- 


cluded it me, ſome perſon com- 


' VOL, II. 1 miſſioned 
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miſſioned by her to deliver ſome 


meſſage or letter—It was there. 


fore incumbent on me to ſeek an 
explanation. Early the next 
morning I waited on the Colonel, 
who is the very perſon whom 1 


mentioned to you in a former let- 
ter, as my moſt cordial friend—he 


was at breakfaſt—I abruptly told 


my buſineſs, to which I thought 


he gave very evaſive anſwers, and 


at length ſaid he had quite forgot 


the circumſtance I alluded to. I 
was diſpleaſed, and my counte- 
nance I ſuppoſe told him I was 


ſo, for after a ſhort pauſe he aſked 
me, whether I expected a ſiſter 
from England, to which I replied 
i 


"*%% 


. 


„ fot. tas 
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in the negative Why then, 


. 


(faid he) if there was any one in- 
quiring for you, it could only be 


| ſome kind wench who has thought 


proper to follow you hither, and 
therefore you might be glad, I 


ſhould think, to eſcape her ſo 


cally.” — There is more in it 


than this, (I replied) and indeed, 


were it as you ſuggeſt, I ſhould 


ſcarcely have ſuſpected you, Sir, of 
ſo diſhonourable a conduct.“ — 


What do you ſay, young gen- 
tleman, (cried he) do you dare to 


ſuſpect me of diſhonourable con- 


duct? “ Till this hour I never 


did, (J returned) and you muſt 


immediately diſcloſe this ſecret, 
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Colonel, if you wiſh me not to 
admit ſuch an r opinion.” 


He aroſe from hits chair with 
an air of reſentment, and once or 
twice laid his hand on his ſword, 
as he traverſed the room — at 
length, with a more friendly aſ- 
pect, he turned towards me, and 
ſaid, © D—n it, Seaforth, why 
ſhould I quarrel with a young fel- 
low, whom I really eſteem, for 
the fake of a ſtrumpet come 
with me, I will conduct you to 
r 


We walked out of the houſe 
immediately together, and he led 
5 | Cx | me 
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me to a genteel houſe, at the 
diſtance of about fifty yards, where, 
ina pretty apartment on the firſt 
floor, he introduced me to a lady, 
who, in a few minutes he was 
convinced, was indeed my ſiſter. 
t Oh, Frank, it was Julia herſelf, - 
. and bathed in tears, for finding 
] herſelf betrayed into the hands of 
7 a man whoſe views ſhe had cauſe 
to dread, and without a probabi- 
lity of making me acquainted with 
her ſituation, had, as you readily 
imagine, ſunk her into the abyſs 
of wretchedneſs and deſpair. The 
Colonel offered a thouſand apolo- 
gies for his conduct, declared that 
meeting with ſo lovely a creature, 
| 3 - and 
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i and ſuſpecting the plea of her be- 
Wi ing my fiſter to.be no more than 
| | -artifice, he could not reſiſt the 


-temptation—but to atone for the 
error he had been guilty of, he re- 
queſted me to make uſe of his aſ- 
ſiſtance, if neceſſary, in the 

- placing the lady in ſuch a ſituation 
as became her character and fa- 

* mily. There was no room for me 
to doubt but what he urged in his 
defence was ſtrictly true, for, ex- 
cepting a paſſion for intrigue, he 
is as worthy honeſt a man as 
-breathes. Julia hath aſſured me 


tthat ſhe had ſeen nothing in his 
behaviour inconſiſtent with the 
niceſt rules of decency; though 
5 5 there 
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there is reaſon to conclude, and 


indeed he himſelf does not deny, 


but that he intended finally to pre- 


vail on her to become his miſtreſs 
but what think you of this ſame 


Colonel making honourable. pro- 


poſals to this dear ſiſter of mine 
it is true, upon my honour. She 
cannot poſſibly object to him, 


either on the ſcore of fortune, per- 
ſon, or age, for theſe are perfectly 
void of exception; and yet I muſt 
acknowledge ſhe doth object to 


him, and from what motive think 
you! truly becauſe her affections 
are engaged to another even to 


yourſelf, my dear Frank; and yet 


the knows (for I have ſhewn her 
oo 1 
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the letter wherein you copy my 
father's very generous propoſals) 
that you are bound, by honour, 
not to think of her more. What 
woman then, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, would reject the very eli- 
_ ane of Colonel D—. 


ce Yet think not neither, that 
I am an advocate with her in his 
behalf—No—1 have a ſcheme in 
my thoughts to promote the hap- 
pineſs of both of you; but before 
I diſcloſe it, I ſhall briefly touch 
on my father I letter to you. I 
know, from the old gentleman's 
manner of writing, that he was 
charmed with the offer of your al- 


WA. * Lance, 
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liance, and indeed how could it be 
otherwiſe, when, both in charac- 


ter and fortune, your family is ſo 
much ſuperior to ours what un- 


accountable idea poſſeſſed him to 
impoſe ſuch conditions, as a man 
of ſenſe and common honeſty could 

not comply with —for as to the 


firſt article, it is merely a laugha- 


ble one; but when he propoſes. 
your reſigning your future off- 


spring to the tuition of other peo- 


ple, he muſt, if he reflected at all, 5 
ſuppoſe you a villain, ſince none 


but the moſt abandoned of the 


ſpecies can be ſuppoſed ſo totally 
unconcerned as to the welfare and 


beſt intereſts of poſterity. I can 


_ aſſure 
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aſſure you therefore, that Julia 
perfectly agrees with me in the 
opinion, that there was nothing 
left for you to do but to renounce 
all thoughts of the alliance—nay, 
ſhe goes ſo far as to iay, that had 
you perſevered under ſuch igno- 2 
minious reſtrictions, ſhe muſt have 
' deemed you totally unworthy her 
regard. Now then, my dear 
Frank, I think an opportunity 
awaits you of making both my 
ſiſter and yourſelf happy, in ſpite 
of the avarice or folly of my fa- 
ther—I know that the idea of a 
clandeſtine marriage conveys with 
it ſomething very unſuitable to the 
reſp. — of your 
yet 
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yet I ſee no other way of accom- 
pliſhing, what I imagine to be 
your mutual. happineſs : however, 
my moſt dear friend, greatly as I 
feel myſelf intereſted in your feli- 

city, your honour is yet as precious 
to me as my own, and if that can 
poſſibly be wounded by ſuch a 

| ſtep, or there ſhould be any thing 

implied in this ſuggeſtion repug- 
nant to that rectitude and delicacy 

of mind I know you ſo eminently 

poſſeſs, I have done. Julia her- 
ſelf ſuſpects not the purport of my 
letter; and from you I Hope at 
leaſt a ready forgiveneſs, if I have 
urged any thing improper, ſince 
beg you to believe, that he who 
. Does has. 
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has the moſt reaſon to love at 


eſteem you, and, really feels the 


4 livelieſt ſolicitude for your welfare 
and happinels,. is 


Four e grateful 


* 


WA. SEAFTOR TH. 


M. Hanbury was no ſooner 
made acquainted with the contents 
of the above letter, than ſhe ſaid 
to her huſband with a ſmile.—“ I 
think, my dear, Frank muſt take 
a trip to Ireland, and conclude this 
matrimonial affair. i 


- I don't 
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whether that be adviſeable.” 


„The only conſequence, my 
dear Mr. Hanbury, that could at- 
tend the meaſure, is as Captain 
Seaforth intimates, the avoiding 
thoſe unworthy reſtriftions—for: as 

to fortune | 


WA othing will be loſt on that 
ſcore (interrupted he) - but, my 
love, are you ſure that there is 
nothing diſhoneſt in taking a young 
woman againſt the conſent of her 
rn 3 


«© Not where the advantage, 
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as in this caſe, muſt be entirely on 
the lady's ſide—TI allow, that to 
ſteal a girl for the ſake of her for- 
tune is the worſt ſpecies of theft 
and diſhoneſty—but here it can 
only be the ſecuring a worthy 
young woman that happineſs 
which the caprice and folly of her. 
parents wauld deprive her of— 
there is but one conſideration to 
be urged againſt ſuch a ſtep, on 
the pot of our ſon.” 


: N And es is that, my 
dear?” 


cc Perhaps you will call it 
I: I-confeſs I am a little 
hurt 
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hurt at the idea, that a young fel- 
low, whoſe character and fortune 
might qualify him for an alliance 
with the moſt reſpectable family 
in the kingdom, ſhould clandeſ- 
tinely force himſelf into a family, 
which in every reſpect is ſo far 
_ Inferior—nay, 1 think it a con- 
3 one. 5 


8 Well, Child, (ſmiling) a. 
you have ſhewn yourſelf caſuiſt 
ſufficient to annihilate every ob- 
jection but this, I muſt own to 
you the laſt ſcruple has no weight 
with me at all—were not the lady 
herſelf a being of a very different 
nature to the family which you 

Julty 
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juſtly ſtyle contemptible, I would 
oppoſe the marriage with all my 
power, even though ſhe could 
bring the mines of Potiſi for her 
portion but an idle punctilio, too 
much like the ridiculous propenſi- 
ties of the Seaforths themſelves, 
ought not to impede the happi- 
neſs of two worthy young people, 
who never will be tauly at eaſe 
aſunder.” 


21 IT am ſatisfied, my dear, 
(returned the lady) and to ſay the 
truth, I did not myſelf lay any 
-great ſtreſs on the argument which 
you have refuted—we will ſnatch 


the dear amiable Julia from the 


miſery 
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miſery which her parents have de- 
viſed for her, and we will put her 
in poſſeſſion of a happineſs which 
the truly merits.” 


It may naturally be concluded 
that the lover wanted no perſua- 
fons to improve the hint con- 
tained in Captain Seaforth's letter 
—'tis true, had Julia continued 


under the protection of her pa- 


rents, expoſed to no diſagreeable 
perſecutions, he would have been 
very far from urging her to a clan- 
deſtine marriage with himſelf, as 
a meaſure inconſiſtent with the 
filial duty of which he had the 
higheſt veneration — but a fugitive, 
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as ſhe was now become, without 


the remoteſt hope of ever being 
reconciled to her parents, except 
on the condition of her marrying 
the man ſhe deteſted, he con- 


ceived it to be a ſort of knight 


errantry, becoming both the ar- 
dour of his paſſion, and his ideas 


of honour to extricate the lady 


from ſo perilous a ſituation. 


Mr. Hanbury's conduct, on 
this occaſion, muſt be mentioned 
to his eternal honour—rightly 


conceiving that no alteration of 


circumſtance can induce an honeſt 


man to recede from his word, he 
determined on adhering ſtrictly to 


the 
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'the propoſals which he had for- 
merly. authorized his ſon to make 


Mr. Seaforth, and therefore cauſed 
a marriage ſettlement to be drawn, 


by which the ſame jointure was 
ſecured to Julia as had been pro- 


poſed at the firſt. When the ſaid 
inſtrument was ready, and duly 
executed, Frank Hanbury took it 
with him to Ireland, in which 


kingdom he arrived with all poſ- 


ſible expedition, equally to the 
ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction of the ten- 
der Julia, who at length plighted 
him her willing vows at the ſacred 
altar. : 5 


WS . | EPTEID 
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LETTER XVI. 


D URING this tranſaction in 
the ſiſter kingdom, Mrs. Han- 
bury and Miſs Manners were 
much together, and at length the 
ſweet affability of the former ſo 
effectually won on her young com- 
panion, that ſhe diſcloſed to her 


the ſecrets of her whole ſoul— 


confeſſed her averſion to Mr. 


_ and the conſcientious rea- 
5 ſons 
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ſons which induced her to give 
him a favourable reception. Mrs. 


Hanbury heard, with extreme 


concern, the confirmation of an 
opinion, which ſhe had been. ſe- 


cretly inclined to entertain: It 


was in vain, however, that ſhe 
endeavoured to perſuade the young 


| hdy to make the fame diſcloſure 
of her ſentiments to her father, on 


whoſe tenderneſs. ſhe might rely 
for redreſs. Charlotte readily al- 
lowed that her father would ceaſe 
to urge her union. with Stanley, 
the moment he underſtood its be- 
ing diſagreeable to herſelf—*< but 
then, (added ſhe) my dear Mrs. 


Hanbury, what would be the 


K 3 conſequence ? 
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conſequence ?—nothing leſs than 
ſuch a rupture between my father 
and mother, as probably would 
embitter the whole remainder of 
their days. © My mother, I am 
convinced, intends my happineſs 
by this match, on which the has 
entirely ſet her heart, but then, 
Madam, her notions of happineſs 
are more cloſely united with wealth 
than 1 could wiſh them to be; 
and as ſhe will not condeſcend to 
examine the diſpoſition: of Stanley 
fo accurately as I have done, it 
would be impoflible to make her 
think my objections not unreaſon- 

| able— now, as my father, who 
well knows her value has been 
| long 


— — * 


dt. | 
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in the habit of yielding to her will 

any repugnance on my fide to the 
match, would entirely derange 
their plan of domeſtic happineſs— 
and ſurely, ſurely, (with. an ami- 


able emotion) I cannot purchaſe 
the gratification of my own hu- 


mour, at the expence of my ue 
rents happineſs,” 


4 


Here Mrs. Hes preſſed 
her to her boſom with maternal 
tenderne ſs, told her how much 


ſhe admired the filial piety of her 


ſentiments,, but was nevertheleſs 
of opinion, that ſhe would be juſ- 


tified in avoiding a marriage which 
threatened to deſtroy her future 


Kh  - ——101 
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peace. *« You ſhall go into the 
country with me, (faid ſhe) my 
dear Charlotte, we ſhall leave 
town as ſoon as my ſon returns 
from Ireland—this will at leaſt 
prove the means of delay, and in 
the mean time we will conſult Mr. 
Hanbury on fomething farther to 
be done; for indeed, as the cha- 
tacter of Stanley is by the beſt ac- 
counts equivocal, yo muſt not 
haſtily reſolve on giving him your 
hand.” Miſs Manners accepted 
the invitation with joy, to which 
the was certain neither of her pa- 
rents would object. 


Mrs. Hanbury had any 
| ſpent 
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ſpent ſome part of every day with 
Miſs Lavington, when not hin- 
dered by any particular affair, and 
perceived, with concern, that ſhe 


daily grew worſe. Calling one 
morning at her lodgings, ſhe found 


a ſtill more viſible alteration in her 


countenace—in ſhort,” the hand of 
death was haſtily cloſing her eyes 
for ever—ſhe turned en her pil- 


low at hearing the ſoothing accents 


of Mrs. Hanbury's voice, and ex- 
tending her almoſt lifeleſs hand, 
* You are come, my good Ma- 
dam, (faid ſhe) to ſee the cloſe of 
a life which your heavenly good- 
neſs has rendered ſweet— I leave 
my poor boy—you will be a mo- 

„ 
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ther to him, for you. have kindly 
| profniſed. 5 TOR 


Mrs. Hanbury comforted her 
with the kindeſt aſſurances, and a 
reiteration of thoſe promiles which 
Mr. Hanbury and herſelf had be- 
fore given. Enough, (cried 
Miſs. Lavington) I die. fatisfied— 
let me, for the laſt time, bleſs 
you for all your goodneſs to an un- 
worthy creature. Theſe effu- 
ſions of gratitude Mrs. Hanbury 
would have prevented, but in vain. 
—at length an ineffable tranſport. 
overſpread the countenance of the 
dying lady —a faint glow ſuffuſed 
her pale cheeks, and with a. ſmile 
at - * | 7 ſhe 
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ſhe ſaid—** Tis come — farewell, 

| beſt of women] die in hope 
my repentance has been long and 
ſincere there is mercy—Oh ! 
(graſping Mrs. Hanbury's hand 
with ardour) oh, Madam, there is 
mercy.” 


With theſe words the beauti- 
ful and unfortunate Matilda ex- 
pired without a groan—and Mrs. 
Hanbury ſtaid ſome minutes, ſned- 
ding over the lifeleſs corpſe thoſe 
tears which charity and humanity 
impelled - ſhe then took the little 
boy in her arms, kiſſed it with great 
affection, and after giving the pro- 
or n for the funeral, took: 
him 


. . T I In 
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him home in her coach, where 


its infant ſorrows were tenderly al- 
leviated, by the parental attentions 


of that excellent woman, and her 
no leſs benevolent ſpouſe. 


ſ | 
Some few mornings after this 
mournful event, the Manners' 


carriage ſtopped at the door, and 
from it iſſued, the fair Charlotte, 
| bathed in tears. Good heavens, 
my dear Miſs Manners, (cried 


Mrs. Hanbury) what' is the mat- 
ter?—ſurely ſomething very dread- 


ful muſt have happened?“ 


« Ah, good Madam, it is in- 
deed a dreadful ſomething to me 
nothing 
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— nothing leſs than an entire con- 
viction that I'muſt be the wife of 
Charles Stanley, in ſpite of thoſe 
hopes which poke: converſation led 
me to entertain.“ 


„And what particular inci- 


dent has fruſtrated thoſe hope 


pray, my dear girl?“ 


I will tell you, Madam 
my mother and myſelf drove 
yeſterday morning to ſee an ac- 
quaintance in Dover-ſtreet—as 
we were fitting in the front par- 
Jour, Stanley's chariot paſſed, and 


ſtopped at the next door—we ſaw 


him alight, and enter without ce- 


remony 
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remony. A little womaniſh cu- 
rioſity induced me to aſk the lady 
we were viſiting, what family in- 
bhabited the next houſe ?—A very 
indifferent one, ſhe replied—a cer- 
tain famous courtezan was the pre- 

ſent occupier, then in keeping by 
the gentleman who had juſt paſſed 
I made no anſwer to this piece 

of intelligence, nor did my mo- 
ther but after we were in the 
carriage, I aſked her opinion of 
this part of Stanley's conduct, and, 
to my utter aſtoniſhment, was an- 
ſwered by a laugh, and ſome very 
flight remark on an incident, 
which, ſhe faid, might naturally 
be expected by an unmarried man 
.6 | _ 
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of his large fortune. You may 
believe, Madam, I was much 
hurt at my mother's indifference.; 
however, I ſuppreſſed any farther 
remarks on the ſubject, and be- 
lieving ſuch a circumſtance muſt 
effectually prevail over my father's 
uſual paſhveneſs, I apprized him 
of it—he was both ſurpriſed and 
diſpleafed at the relation on which 
I ventured to expreſs my diſlike to 
the marriage, and entreated his 
interference to rid me of ſo diſa- 
greeable an engagement, which 
he readily promiſed to do, de- 
claring at the ſame time, that I 
could not be more averſe to the 
e than he himſelf now was. 
Purſuant 


———— ô— — cs aaa — - 
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' Purſuant to this promiſe, he ſoon af- L 
ter had a long converſation with my 


mother on the ſubject, the reſult of 


which was, that ſhe vowed never 


to live with him more, in caſe my 


marriage with Mr. Stanley did not 


take place. My poor father came 
to me in the greateſt emotion—he 
wiped the tears from his eyes 
O, Mrs. Hanbury, could I bear 


to ſee a father weep ? In ſhort, 1 
begged him not to hazard his hap- 


pineſs on my account, and pro- 
miſed to give my hand to Stanley 


whenever my mother required it. 


Thus you ſee my deſtiny is fixed; 


I am ſure to be the moſt unhappy, 


yet, alas, I fear the knowledge of 
"= Wat 
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that will render one . miſerable 


whom I earneſtly wiſh to be hap- 


py.—Oh, Madam, had Captain 
Seaforth this Stanley's fortune, 
there would be no impediment to 
my felicity.”. „„ 


This was the firſt time Char- 
lotte had even intimated a tender- 
neſs for that young gentleman, nor 
did Mrs. Hanbury 'till now ſuſ- 
pect he held any place in her af- 
fections the diſcovery augmented 
her affliction, inaſmuch as it was 
clear the future uneaſineſs of 


Charlotte in the married ſtate 


would receive additional poig- 
nancy from this unpropitious cir- 
„„ cumſtance. 
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 curnſtance, Not being able to 


fupgeſt any thing which might al- 


leviate the diſtrefs of Miſs. Man- 
ners, ſhe fell on her neck, and 
wept tenderly—at length recover- 


ing herſelf, the ſaid, Do not, 
however, my ſweet girl, conſent 
to an immediate celebration of 
this marriage, but go with me to 
Roſe Hill, where I truſt we ſhall be 
able to deviſe ſome ſcheme of pre- 
venting it entirely, Yon know 
Mr. Hanbury has preat influence 
with both your parents, and | 
cannot but think he may be ſer- 


_ viceable in this affair.“ 


Small as the hopes which this 
„ propoſal 
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propoſal luggeſted, Miſs Manners 
| was a little comforted thereby, 
4 and it was agreed that Mrs. Han- 
bury ſhould immediately ſolicit 
| her parents conſent to the journey, 
. which indeed ſhe did, and alſo 
t ſucceeded—the evil day was there- 
dre deferred to a future ſeaſon. 
0 | 
1 Mr. and Mrs. Hanbury had 


now been ſeveral months in town, 


where they had been detained 


; much longer than they intended, 
by the abſence of their ſon—but 
now the period of his abſence was 


expired, and they had the pleaſure 


of congratulating him and 


his 


5 W charming bride on their arrival in 
1 2 © * Londen, 


— 


% 
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London. And have I the ſu- 
preme ſatisfaction (cried Mrs. 
 Hanbury, embracing Julia) to fold 
my ſweet girl once more in my 
arms, and to receive her as my 
dear, my beloved daughter.” 


Oh, Madam, (returned ſhe 
kneeling) how ſoothing is this 
kind condeſcenfion—indeed you 
know' not what I have ſuffered 
ſince laſt we met, but the plea- 
ſure of this ſweet hour overpays 
it all—and yet I fear——" 


= What does my Julia fear!“ 


That my late conduct has 
5 — 5 been 


as 
ll 
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been too reprehenſible to entitle 
me to your eſteem, if! it can deſerve 


forgiveneſs—”” 


« What can you mean, my 
dear ?—If, as we all believe, your 
regard for our ſon contributed to 
ſtrengthen your averſion to the 
Baron, ſurely we have cauſe to be 
gratified by that part of your con- 
duct, and to applaud your con- 
ſtancy and reſolution however, 
my dear Julia, be ſatisfied that 
you are now one of a family, who 
all love you, and will think 


their own happineſs promoted by 


yours,” 


: L 3 Mr. 
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Mf. Hanbury advanced to ſa 
lute his daughter, with the moſt 
cordial affection, and gave her 
many aſſurances of his paternal 
tenderneſs in ſhort, the happi- 
neſs of this worthy, family was 
_ How compleat. Frank was united 
to the obſect of his ſincereſt affec- 
tion, whoſe modeſt virtues were 
capable of rendering him the hap- 
pieſt of men, While in him ſhe 
 Fouhd the tender huſband, and 
the kind friend; whoſe good ſenſe 
ank amiable qualities were adapted 
to the delicate talk of directing an 
| uninfotmed, but candid mind 
nor was it long before the excel- 


lencies of her character ſhone forth 
With 
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with ſo diſtinguiſhed a luſtre as 
endeared her to a large circle of 
reſpectable acquaintances, 


'The deſervingly happy parents, 
weary of the buſtle of the town,ang 
impatient to revifit their elegant re- 
tirement at Roſe-Hill, would not 
be prevailed on to ſtay the con- 
cluſion of the wedding gala they 
took a tender leave of their be- 
loved children, and ſet out for the 
country, accompanied by their 
little charge, George Lavington, 
who already began to return their 
friendly cares with filial affection. 
Miſs Manners was prevented from 


Sung with Mrs. Hanbury to her 


L 4 ſeat, 
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ſeat, by the indiſpoſition of her 
mother—however ſmall the obli- 
gation that young lady had to a 
parent, who apparently felt but 
little of the maternal affection, ſhe 
would not think of quitting her 
till her health ſhould be perfectly 
| nll gn 


CY” 
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LETTER XYIT, 


Tur marriage of Mr. Edric 
Seaforth had produced an entire 


revolution in affairs at the Hall, 
which was no longer the gloomy 
ſolitude it had formerly been; but, 


as might be expected, from the 


preſence of perſons of rank and 


taſte, was become a ſcene of 


gaiety and feſtivity. Select par- 
ties, or general entertainments, 
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were the occurrences of almoſt 
every day, and Lady Tereſa's vi- 
vacity and polite freedom rendered 
her the foul of the company— 
nothing was talked of throughout 
the neighbourhood but the beauty, 
condeſcenſion, and exceſſive po- 
liteneſs of her Ladyſhip, who was 
looked on as the oracle of taſte 
and faſhion by the ladies around. 
The old faſhioned furniture of the 
antique manſion was exchanged 
for modern— the table was fur- 
niſhed in the moſt expenſive taſte, 
and ſeveral ſpruce footmen added 
to the former number of domeſ- 
tics. Baron Weſmar having hap- 
pily ſurmounted his chagrin on 
the 
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the recent diſappointment, was ſo 
good as to take up his reſidence 
entirely at the Hall, not only from 


a motive of affection to his ſiſter, 


but alſo a profound regard for the 


Seaforth family. He kept his 


racers, dogs, and valets—in ſhort, 


by an accommodating temper, his 
Lordſhip ſeemed quite as much at 


home, as though he had been in 
his own caſtle in Poland, to which, 
if a judgment could be formed, 
from the complacency he felt in 


his preſent ſituation, he diſcovered 


no anxiety to return. It might 
perhaps be imagined, from the 
characteriſtic ruſticity of Edric, 


that his temper and habits would 


render 
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render him an unſuitable partner 
to a woman of Lady Tereſa's ele- 
gant accompliſhments, but, in 
juſtice to him, it muſt be owned, 
that the natural acerbity of his 
_ diſpoſition had hitherto been kept 
within the bounds of paſſive obe- 
dience to his Lady's will, in 
every thing, which effect the pre- 
ſence of his noble brother-in-law 
might not a little have contri- 
buted to; and, for the ſame reaſon, 

his mode of living, diverſions, &c. 
were exactly conformable to the 
taſte of the reiging powers. Mrs. 
Seaforth herſelf demonſtrated equal 
pliability in adapting the opinions 
and manners of her illuſtrious re- 
lations, 
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lations, inſomuch that the grave 
matron of fifty was loſt in the 
gaicty of ſixtcen. 


W-— races being at hand, it was 


agreed that the family party ſhould 


attend that amuſement, which 


uſually drew together a large num 


ber of the nobility and gentry of 
the neighbouring countries. Mr. 
Seaforth alone remained at the 
Hall—indeed his age and inclina- 
tion had prevented him from 
taking an active ſhare in thoſe 

pleaſures which engroſſed every 
other branch of his houſhold. At 
W, Lady Tereſa found her- 


ſelf ſurrounded with a gaicty and 
ſplendor 
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ſplendor which greatly delighted 
her—the number of elegant car- 
riages on the courſe, and the con- 
courſe of well dreſſed perſons of 
both ſexes, which crowded the 
ball-room in the evening, gave her 
a flow of ſpirits, which not all the 
amuſements at the Hall had been 
ſeen to excite. The attention of 
the gentlemen was particularly at- 
tracted by the beauty and wit of 
her Ladyſhip—in fact, it was ra- 
ther too pointed for the feelings 
of an Engliſh huſband, but Edric 
had leart to conſider that part of 
his Lady's conduct, which ſome 
would have called levity, as the 
effect of a reſined education, and 
an 
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an intimacy with people of rank 
—a trifling incident, however, had 
like to have deſtroyed the cquani= 
mity of his temper in this retp. Ct, 


ler Ladyſhip feeling ſome in- 

diſpoſition on the laſt ball- night, 
quitted the room much ſooner 
than uſual, accompanied only by 
Mrs. Seaforth. Edric, as ſhe 
knew, lraving adjourned to the 
tavern, in order to ſup with two 
or three brother fox-hunters — 
happening, however, to return to 
his lodgings at an carlier hour than 
was expected, he was told his 
lady was gone to bed much indiſ- 
poſed— the anxiety of a tender 
4 1 huſband 
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huſband muſt in ſuch a caſe have 


ſuperſeded the reſtraints of eti- 
quette, and he accordingly went 
haſtily up ſtairs, but, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, was met at the 
chamber door by a gentleman, 
who, both by perſon and dreſs, 


he well remembered to have ſeen 
very familiar with his Lady, both 


on the race ground, and at the 


ball. The eclairciſſement per- 


haps not being entirely to the ſa- 
tisfaction of Edric, he gave the 


gallant ſo diſcourteous a thruſt 
with his foot, as ſent him by one 
motion from the top of the ſtairs 
to the bottom the buſtle which 
ſuch an incident muſt occaſion, 


Was 
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was + faicient to draw Mrs. Sca- 
forth from her repoſe, who, hud- 
dling on a night gown, came to 
demand the occaſion of it—at the 
ſame inſtant alſo Baron Weſmar 
entered the houſe—great was now 
the clamour, confuſion, and ſur- 
priſe, Mrs. Scaforth, with all 
her foibles, was a woman of the 
pureſt chaſtity; it is therefore ex- 
tremely probable, that ſuch an 
vent excited in her a rcal indig- 
nation, but whatever were has 
teelings, ſhe thought proper to 
ſuppreſs them; for Lady Tereſa 
ſcorning to enter on any defence 
of her conduct, and the Baron in 
great wrath vowing to be revenged 

YOL. IT. M I, on 
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on any one who but intimated 
a ſuſpicion of his ſiſter's honour, 
the conſequences might have been 
fatal, had not that prudent mo- 
ther exerted herſelf in pacifying 
the rage of her ſon—the prudently 
took him aſide, and told him he 
muſt conſider the incident as en- 
tirely innocent in itſelf, for that 
nothing was more common in 
France than for gentlemen to en- 
ter the female apartments without 
ceremony, though nobody ſuſ- 
pected any thing improper in ſuch 
freedom. By ſuch arguments ſhe 
at length moderated the choler of 
Edric, who notwithitending ſwore, 
that no wife of his ſhould follow 
| ſuch 


4 
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ſuch outlandiſh cuſtoms —he was 
prevailed on, however, to afl 


pardon of his offended lady, and 


her brother, and thus ended an 
affair which at firſt threatened 4 
more ungentle conclulion. 


While ls matters were 
_ paſſing at W 


„an event of a 
more gloomy nature occurred at 


Seaforth Hall. The old gentle- * 


man was one morning fitting in 


the parlour, when, in the adjoin- 


ing room, which was that in 


which the ſteward ſettled his ac- 


counts, he overheard ſome very 


loud diſcourſe, and a ſtrange voice 
uttering threats and remonſtrances 
M2 alternately. 
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alternately. When the noiſe had 
ceaſed, Mr. Seaforth rang for the 
ſteward, to demand the occaſion of 
| What had paſſed—this perſon, who 
was almoſt the only. domeſtic 


which the Baron and his fiſter | 


had not cauſed to be diſplaced, 
came into the room, with tears 
gliſtening in his eyes, and with 
the moſt evident tokens of grief 
informed his maſter, that a grocer, 
of the neighbouring town, had 
been impatiently demanding the 
payment of his bill And why 
did not you pay him then?“ faid 
Mr. Seaforth, with a look of diſ- 
_ pleaſure. The ſteward made no 


reply 
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reply—* I fay why did you not 


pay the man his demand?“ 


H your. honour will pleaſe to 
inform me where I con get the 
money, I would do it. 


* What do you mean ?—Have 
you not caſh in your hand ?” 


" Not a penny, your ho- 


Ho ſo have not the te- 
nants paid their rents * * 


py Tim yes, and for the next 


year to come, but all won't do.” 
M 3 Here 
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Here Mr. Seaforth turned 
pale, and immediately commanded 
the ſteward to out with all which 
he ſeemed to have in his mind 
« Why then, Sir, (reſumed he) 
if I muſt ſpeak out, the matter is 
this—Since theſe foreigners came 
among us, your honour knows 
things have been mainly changed, 
and bills of courſe ran high—be- 
ſides, Madam ordered me to let 
my Lord, the Baron, have what 
money he had occaſion for, and 
that has been pretty conſiderable, 
as my books will ſhew—Well 
then you ſee I had no remedy 
but to take up the next year's rent, 
of as many as would, or could, ad- 
| vance 
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vance it; and, to fay the truth, 


the tenants were moſt of them 


pretty good to me, for they know 
I was never hard with them when 
I could help it. Now, your ho- 
nour, this money is all gone, and 


many heavy bills left due.“ 


How much do you ſuppoſe | 


might be due? 


About three hundred pounds, 


your honour,” 


Three hundred! (exclaimed 


Mr. Seaforth) and no money to 
come in theſe two years three 
hundred! but you may go 
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Iwill ring when I want you far- 
ther.” | 


The ſteward immediately 
withdrew, and Mr. Seatorth, be- 
ing alone, fell into a molt violent 
paroxyſmm of grief and rage - curſed 
the late marriage —himſelf the 
foreigners — and, in ſhort, the 
whole world. Before this peeviſh 
humour had evaporated, the gro- 
cer paid a fecond viſit, inſiſting on 
ſeeing the Squire himſelf, and, 
without giving time for his arrival 
to be announced, impatiently 
burſt into the room where Mr. 
Seaforth was fitting, and abruptly 
aſked for his money. What oc- 

2 : caſion, 
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caſion, fellow, (anſwered the 
other, diſguiſing his chagrin as 
much as poſſible) is there for this 
rudeneſs ?!—Did you ever hear 
that the Scaforths neglected to 
pay their tradeſmen ?“ 


0 Yes, faith have I—ſtep into 
the next town, and you will find 
many in the ſame key with my- 


felt? 


« They are infamous ſcoun- 
drels then, and J will let them 
know what they deſerve, for 
treating a gentleman of family 
thus dirty dogs -wretches who 

5 are 
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are ſcarely worthy to breathe the 
air with people of rank.” 


% Look'e, Maſter Seaforth, 
this ſort of language might do in 
thoſe countries where I am told 
the rich may uſe the poor as they 
like, but in England, thank hea- 
ven, we know better—a man that 
pays his way, and can live with- 
cout being beholden to others, is 
as good, for ought I ſee, as a 
Lord; and better than your gen- 
tlefolks that live at the expence 
of honeſt tradesfolks, in pride and 
idleneſs — and ſo, Sir, let me tell 
you, I will have my money, or 
the bailiff ſhall get it for me.“ 

N 1 « Friend, 
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Friend, friend, (fomewhat 
alarmed) do you know that my 
family yields to none in point of 


blood?“ 
What care I for that?“ 


At leaſt you ought to know, 
that tho' it may be inconvenient 


for me to diſcharge your bill juſt 


now, yet you may rely on my ho- 
nour—the honour of a true gen- 
tleman.“ 


«© D—n honour my family 
won't get fat upon words; neither 
will this cant ſtock my ſhop, nor 


pay my tradeſmen when they come 
Se : round 
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round however, I ſhall waſte no 
more time.at this rate—a certain 
gentleman ſhall talk with you, 
and you will hear his opinion of 
this fame honour.” 


With this threat the grocer 
_ withdrew, with as little ceremony 
as he had entered, and Mr. Sea- 
forth felt himſelf in a ſituation, 
which muſt have awakened even 
_ pity in a humane breaſt. A punc- 
tuality in diſcharging his ordinary 
debts had hitherto been what he 
had much valued himſelf upon, as 5 
one conſtituent part of his dignity 
to be thus inſolently threatened, 


3 f 48 he deemed It, by a perſon in- 
3 8 finitely 
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finitely his inferior, and what was 
a farther humiliating circumſtance, 
without poſſeſſing the power of 
evading thoſe threats, afforded a 
com pleat mortification to his pride. 
But a ſtill more diſtreſſing circum- 
ſtance was yet to be conſidered 


his finances were totally deranged, 


and himſelf ruined—contempt, po- 
verty, a jail muſt inevitably be 
his fate, and that at a period when 
old age, and all its uſual infirmi- 
ties, were coming rapidly on. 


Theſe reflections preyed fo forcibly 
on his mind, that he was forced 


to retire, greatly diſordered, to his 


ſolitary bed, and 7 day-light was 


really 
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really ſo ill, as to fool impracticable 
to riſe. 


The grocer, whom perhaps 
ſome reaſonable conceſſions would 
have mollified, was ſo much | 
piqued by the opprobrious terms 

which the other had made uſe of, 
that he actually put his menaces 

in execution, and the poor old 
_ gentleman was arreſted. as he lay 
ill in bed. The confuſion which 
ſuch an event occaſioned in the 

houſe, produced ſomewhat of an 
extraordinary effect the ſervants, 
who were moſtly a new ſet, con- 
cluding that the family was now ir- 
nn ruined, reſolved to make 
the 


5 


1 


LY 
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the beſt of the preſent ſtate of af- 


fairs, and unanimouſly ſetting 


open the cellar doors, applied 


themſelves heartily to carouſal, 


and deſtitute of any attachment to 


their maſter, they drank him a 


proſperous journey to the jail, 


whither they underitood he muſt 
ſhortly be removed. The old 


ſteward alone attended his maſter, 


and this he did with a tenderneſs 


and reſpect which did honour to 


his honeſt heart. 


In this ſcene of riot, confu- 
fon, and diſtreſs, Mrs. Seaforth 
and the reſt of the party arrived 
at the Hall the intelligence they 


received 
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received had an inſtantaneous ef. 
fect on the noble Baron, for he 
no ſooner alighted from the car- 
N riage, than he mounted a ſaddle 
| | horſe, and, attended by his valet, 
ſet off poſt for London, the delicate 
texture of his Lordſhip's nerves, 
we preſume, not allowing him to 
remain a witneſs to a ſcene of 
ſuch diſtreſs, as the Hall now 
* 


The hopes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seaforth now reſted with their ſon, 
who in conſideration of his wife's 
fortune, they naturally ſuppoſed 
would contribute to the relief of 
his parent; they were ſoon, how- 

5 ever, 
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ever, convinced, that the filial 
principle was not more lively in 


his breaſt than the fraternal had 


appeared on a former occaſion— 


he flatly refuſed to do any thing in 
the affair, nor did Lady Tereſa 
ſeem at all diſpleaſed with the un- 
natural determination of her huſ- 
band. Mean time the bailiff be- 


came im portunate, and, perceiving 


he was likely to obtain neither 
money nor bail- bond, inſiſted on 


carrying his priſoner to the county 


jail, though it was manifeſt that 
the poor gentleman grew every 


hour more and more debilitated 


by a nervous fever, which, toge- 
n n 
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ther with the gout in his ſtomach, 
produced very n ſymp- 
| toms. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


TuE Hanburys having been 
ſome time at Roſe- Hill, could not 
remain entirely ignorant of the 
trenſactions at the Hall. Many 
things indeed reported of that fas 
mily, inſpired them with a pre- 
ſentiment that all would not end 
as well as it c-u'd be withed—the 
preſent pecuniary embarraſſment 
of Mr. Seaforth-did not therefore 
N2 occaſion 
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occaſion ſo much ſurpriſe as it did 
pain. Pride, which, in their efti- 
mation, ought to form no part of 
the human compoſition, excited 
their contempt wherever it ap- 
peared; but real diſtreſs never 
failed to awaken their compaſſion, 
however unworthy the ſufferer 
had rendered himſelf of that ſen- 
timent. Indeed the idea of an old 
man, opprefled by ſickneſs, lin- 
gering the ſad remains of his days 
in a priſon, was ſufficient to in- 
ſpire feelings of that kind in hearts 
leſs ſuſceptible of the ſocial emo- 
tions than theirs were, tho! Edric 
Seaforth proved himſelf incapable 
of ſuch impreſſion. 


To 
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I0o pity and to relieve a diſ- 
treſs were the fame with the be- 
nevolent inhabitants of Roſe-Hill. 
will go and fee what can be 
done for this imprudent family,” 
faid Mr. Hanbury. His lady ap- 
plauded t the intention—** On this 
| occafion (added ſhe) you will pro- 
bably avoid the inſults which, at 
a leſs humiliating period, you 
muſt have expected from them.“ 
«* True, my dear, (anſwered he) 
but as I would do good from a 
much higher motive than a regard 
to the approbation of men, ſo I 
ſhould pity, rather than reſent 
their folly and ingratitude.” 


* 3 To 
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To be brief, the good man, 
putting ſome bank notes into his 
pocket-book, ſet out immediately 
for the Hall, where he was received _ 
by Mrs. Seaforth with a frown, 
which expreſſed both diſpleaſure 
and contempt. Without reveal- f 
ing the purport of his buſineſs to 
her, he went directly to the cham- 
ber in which Mr. Seaforth was 
confined, which was eaſily diſtin- 
guiſbed by the bailiff and his at- 
tendant parading before the door 
hither Mrs. Seaforth followed 
in ſilence, and, with inexpreflible 
hauteur, flung herſelf into an eaſy 
chair by the bed-ſide, anxiouſſy 
3 a revelation of the bu- 
t ſineſß. 
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ſineſs. The features of the fick . 
man no longer wore that auſtere 
reſerve which uſually marked 

them at the approach of thoſe 
whom he deemed his inferiors— 
he ſtretched forth his hand to Mr. 
Hanbury—he wept. 


„Be comforted, (ſaid Mr. 
Hanbury) I am come to offer my 
aſſiſtance on the preſent diſagree- 
able occaſion ?”* 


Here Mrs. Seaforth ſtarted 
from her chair, and graſped his 
hand, with an emotion which 
fully proved the truth of an old 
obſervation, that pride is gene- 
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. rally near akin to meanneſs—ſhe 


fell on her knees before him 
called him their friend— their 
good angel. 5 


e What is the debt, my dear 


Sir,” ſaid he, without deigning to 


notice the extravagant emotions 


of the lady. Fifty pounds was 


the fum. Mr. Hanbury put a 
bill on the table for fixty, and was 
about to retire, when Mr. Sea- 


| forth, beckening him to ſtop, thus 


addrefied him, 


te. My friend, I am in that 
n prejudice might be 


: tates 
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| tates of common ſenſe I fear TI 
have been much to blame—my 
children— 


«© Would you ſee them? 


They owe you far greater 
obligations than I can pretend to 
if they would forgive a father who 
has not uſed dank as he ought, I 
think I could be fatisfied.”” 


I will anſwer for both 
mean time reſt aſſured of the con- 
tinuance of my affection to them 
but T fee this viſit has fatigued 
you, and J will take my leave; not 
without requeſtin 8 that. you will 


ſend 
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ſend for me whenever it may be 
in my power to be Luther ſervice- 


able.“ 


Mr. Seaforth could not utter 
an adieu, which he felt would be 
his laft—he wept—he even ſobbed 
aloud. Mr. Hanbury more than 
once put his handkerchief to his 
eyes as he went down ſtairs, whi- 

ther Mrs. Seaforth attended him, 

with an obſequiouſneſs which met 
what it deſerved his utter con- 
tempt. He had hurried from the 
Hall principally with an intention 
of diſpatching an expreſs to Lon- 
don, for the purpoſe of acquaint- 
ing Jula with her nyc: 8, ill- 


neſs, 
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| neſs, and anxiety to be reconciled 


to her before he died. 


It is not to be doubted, but 
that ſuch an intimation was ca- 
pable of awakening the tendereſt 


ſenſations in the breaſt of Mrs. 


Frank Hanbury. She had ten- 
derly loved her father, and had 
ever been inclined to attribute 
every inſtance of negle& or ſeve- 


rity ſhe had experienced from him, 


more to the influence of her mo- 


ther and brother, than to his own 


diſpoſition. To receive his laſt 


benediction was happineſs ineffa- 
ble, and would have been the 
completion of her earthly bliſs; 


ſhe 
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ſhe left town therefore within half 
an hour after the arrival of the 
meſſenger, and travelling with the 
greateſt poſſible expedition, was 
ſhortly in ſight of her natal man- 
ſion, though ſhe was not fo fortu- 
nate to reach it till her father had 
breathed his laſt. Oppreſſed with 
miſery—painfully feeling the un- 
kindneſs of his eldeſt fon, for 
-whoſe fake he had deſerted his 
.more deſerving children, and 
mourning the errors of his paſt 
life, he had expired exactly one 
hour before Julia could. arrive. 


In that fingle hour ſuch a 
train of reflections had occurred 
: | to 


LY 4 


TP 


0 


ceived herſelf a widow than ſhe 
| conſidered that the late embar- 
raſſments were no more—it be- 
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to Mrs. Seaforth, that ſhe was 
again a very different woman to 
what ſhe had appeared at the time 


of Mr, Hanbury's viſit— her hu- 
mility being then the tranſient im- 


pulſe of a moment, or rather the 
effect of puſillanimity, her temper 
by this time was reverted to its 
old channel. She no ſooner per- 


longed not to her to be anſwerable 
for tle debts of her late huſband, 
and ſhe now entered on the poſ- 
ſeſſion of her dowry, which tho” 


not large, was ſufficient to render 
her independent for theſe reaſons | 


"3 ſhe 
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| ſhe thought proper to reſume her 
conſtitutional pride, and to look 


with contempt on. trade and all 
its dependancies. When,  there- 
fore, Mrs. Frank Hanbury's car- 
riage drove up to the door, a ſervant 
was diſpatched to that lady, to in- 
form her, that Mrs. Seaforth 


having no acquaintance with the 
trading part of the community, 


ſhe ſuppoſed this viſit to be occa- 
ſioned by miſtake, as Roſe-Hill 
was in the ſame neighbourhood. 


] will not be thus repulled, 
{cried the weepihg Julia) I came 
to pay my laſt duties to my father, 
nor will I be prevented.” 
| © \ - cc My 
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« My old maſter is dead,” faid 
the man, attempting to oppoſe 


her entering the houſe. A deathly 


paleneſs inſtantaneouſly overſpread 
her face, and ſhe fainted in the 
arms of her own footman—it was 
ſometime before ſhe recovered, 
but nobody from within was al- 
lowed to tender the leaſt aſſiſtance. 


At length, after venting her feel- 
ings in a flood of tears, the told 


the ſervant to acquaint his miſtreſs 
that ſhe only craved permiſſion to 


ſee the dear remains of her father; 


but even this requeſt was denied, 
and ſhe heard her mother's voice 


from the lobby, commanding her 
never to ſeek entrance more within 


thoſe 
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bury, by whom the was received 
with the tendereſt affection, as 
alſo by the father of her beloved 


by her treatment at the Hall, was 


turning immediately to town, and 
| the was conſequently obliged to 
continue at Roſe-Hill, with the 
2 and kindeſt friends that a 
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thoſe doors. The amiable Julia, 
wounded more exquiſitely than it 
is poſhble to conceive, ordered 
the footman to go on, and foon 
had the conſolation of pouring the 
effuſions of her filial grief into the 
kind maternal bofom of Mrs. Han- t 


Frank. The ſhock, occaſioned 


found too injurious to her delicate 
frame for her to be capable of re- 


young 


UQ D C O Re 
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young woman was ever bleſt with, 


till after the interment of her fa- 
ther, which was conducted with- 


out any marks of that diſtinction 
which he tov much idolized when 
alive. It was ſhrewdly ſuſpected, 
that the tears which Mrs. Seaforth 
ſhed on this occaſion, originated 


leſs in ſorrow for the death of her 


huſband, than from inability to 


beſtow on him that funeral pomp. 


which ſhe thought the dignity of 


the family demanded—a pomp, in 


which the vain-glorious delight, 
more for the gratification of their 


| Own oſtentatious humour, than 
from a motive of reſpect to the 


dead. I 
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LYTTER TI. 

YCARCELY were Mr. Sea- 

forth's remains depoſited in the 

Mi tomb of his anceftors, before the 

_- BW towering views of Mrs. Seaforth 

5 received a check, from a quarter 

EN. whence ſhe leaſt expected it. Her 

X 1 jointure did not exceed an hun- 

EF 1 dred and fifty pounds a year— 
F 1 8 however, with that ſhe doubted WM . 
3 8 not of making a figure among her 

1 5 TIA 3 


ane 
* 
, 
— 
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old neighbours, for ſhe had no 
idea of quitting the Hall, where 
ſhe hoped to maintain her former 
precedency—but although ſhe had 
treated the too often culpable 
gaiety of Lady Tereſa with a blind 
partiality, her Ladyſhip was ſe- 
cretly weary of the company. of a 
preciſe old mother-in-law, and 
had hitherto laid ſuch reſtraints 
on herſelf, on that account, as 
were neither natural nor agreeable 


to her taſte, and her behaviour 
| ſoon demonſtrated the nature of 


her fentiments nor was Edric 


himſelf lefs deſirous of the re-. 
moval of his mother, from a man- 
ion which was now his own-—i1n | 


0 2 fact, 
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fact, both theſe laſt too nearly re- 
ſembled each other in the love of 


arbitrary power ever to agree under 


the ſame roof. The ſucceeding 
to the family eſtate had augmented 
his ſelf- importance ſo much, that 
from being merely churliſh and 
moroſe, he was now become in- 
ſolent and oppreſſive. Nothing 
being more eaſy than to find - oc- 
caſions for quarrel, when anxiouſly 


ſought, fo it was not long before 


Lady Tereſa had fo ſharp a con- 


_ tention with her mother-in- law, 


as ended in the exact point the 
former had intended, namely, an 
appeal from the- old lady to her 
fon, w * duly improving the op- 


Portunity „ 


= WWW. WW” 
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portunity, frankly deſired his mo- 


ther to provide herſelf with ſome 
other place of refidence than the 
Hall. There was perhaps no af- 
front whatever which Mrs. Sea- 
forth would not more readily have 


overlooked, than the indignity of 


being diſmiſſed from a houſe 
where ſhe had for many years been 
miſtreſs, and to which, for many 
reaſons, ſhe was cloſely attached. 
Her reſentment ſurpaſſed all de- 


cent bounds, under the influence 


of which ſhe flew to Roſe-Hill, 
where ſhe underſtood Julia ſtill 
continued that daughter, whom 
| A ſhort time before ſhe had ſpurned 
with contempt from her door, and 

„ now 
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now as abject as then ſupercilious, 
Nn proper to ſelect as the 
:.confidante of her wrongs. 


I — A 


Julia liſtened to her mother's 
diſcourſe with profound reſpect, 
and. even tears at that part of her 
ſtory which diſplayed the unna- 
tural conduct of Edric; and to 
render her wholly independent of 
- ſuch a ſon, was an object ſhe 
would with pleaſure have accom- 
pliſhed—a thought indeed ſug- 
geſted itſelf to her amiable mind 
to that purpoſe, but ſhe had too 
great a reſpec for the judgment 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hanbury, to en- 
gage in an affair of importance 

without 
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without their advice - ſhe private- 


ly gave that good lady a ſignal for 


a tEte-a-tEte, and then addreſſed 
her thus = 


« You will not blame me, my 
more than maternal friend, for 
feeling fo ſenſibly as I do, the 


humiliating circumſtances * a 


mother 25 


Blame you, my dear child, 
(cried Mrs. Hanbury) no, I ad- 
mire your amiable ſenſibility.” 


Then, Madam, I will pro- 
ceed to acquaint you with a little 
plan I have formed in my own 
( 4 mind 


1 


* 
— 1 
TIES 
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mind for her relief, but I would 
not go farther than this without 
aſking your advice. My poor 
mother's income cannot be ſuf- 
ficient to enable her to keep houſe 
in the manner I could wiſh her to 
do—now the generoſity of Mr. 
Hanbury has, you know, pro- 
vided me with a handſome allow- 
ance for pin money, which I can- 
not reaſonably have the leaſt ne- 


ceſſity for. 


II perfectly comprehend your | 
meaning, my love, and warmly 
applaud the principles which im- 
pel it—but neither your huſband 
nor his parents will ſuffer you to 

„ os 
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be a loſer by feelings which do 
vou fo great an honour. Your 


mother ſhall receive an addition - 


to her income, ſufficient to enable 
her to live comfortably, without 
her worthy daughter's ſtripping 
herſelf of her pin-money—you 
muſt not, by ſuch a ſtep, caſt a 


Ita 5 


0 Oh, you are the moſt excel- 


lent of beings, (kiſſing Mrs. Han- 
bury's hand) and my Frank the 
tendereſt of huſbands, and moſt 
generous of men—but, Madam, 


do you conſider, that by taking 


this meaſure-out of my own hands, 


reproach on your huſband, Ju- 


r 
- Is * 


1 you 


* 


. 1 
. 
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you deprive me of all ſhare of me- 

rit, in regard to my mother's fu- 
ture ſupport. Suffer me, at leaſt, 
to do ſomething which I may va- 
lue myſelf on, for hitherto the 
virtue and generoſity of this dear 
family have forced me to feel my- 
ſelf almoſt a non- entity? 


: 6 Well, well, (tenderly em- 
bracing her) if you have really ſet 
your heart upon this buſineſs, ſo 
let it be? Go, my ſweet girl, 
then, and inform your mother 
of what you intend to do for her 
Frank and his father ſhall hereafter 
talk farther of the matter—they 
will ſettle every thing.“ 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Hanbury and Julia then 
returned, hand in hand, to the 


parlour, where Mrs. Seaforth. 
was bitterly weeping over her 


_ uncomfortable ſituation. She was 


no ſooner informed of the li-- 


beral proviſion deſigned her by 


0 her daughter, than ſhe expreſſed 
her ſatisfaction in a manner which 
plainly ſhewed the ſelfiſhneſs of her 
ſoul, and next extolled the goodneſs 
of her danghter in terms of ſuch. 
groſs adulation, that Mrs. Hanbury, 


provoked to ſee her ſo palpably 


act the ſycophant, ſaid, with a lit- 


tle ſeverity, - © You now ſee, Ma- 


dam, what an ineſtimable treaſure 


you lately overlooked.” 
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Aye, dear Madam, (returned 
the other, in a fawning tone) 3 
little thought how greatly I ſhould 
one day be. obliged to the dear 
creature.” 


«© No more of this, my dear 
mother, I entreat (cried julia) — 
if it has been in my power to con- 
tribute to your comfort, reflect 
from whence I derive the means 
rather let your acknowledgments 
be made to this dear amiable fa- 
mily, whoſe exalted goodneſs puts 
it now in my power to ſhew my 
duty to you — they who took a fu- 
gitive, a beggar, to their boſoms.” 


This 
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This lively effuſion of a grate- 
ful heart in half a ſecond ſet all the 
ſparks of family pride in a blaze— 
| Mrs. Seaforth, forgetting the very 
obligation which ſhe had fo ſer- 
vilely acknowledged but a moment 
beſore—forgetting alſo the reſpect 
which both good manners and 
good policy would have directed 
to Mrs. Hanbury, ſhe replied, 
with an air of inc{fable ſcorn — 


*« Poor mean ſpirited wretch, 
I am ſorry to ſee you ſo wanting 
to yourſelf. Let thoſe ſame ge- 
nerous people know, that even a 


beggar of the houſe of Seaforth is 


, 


ſuperior to their alliance. 
. Shocked 
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Shocked beyond expreſſion at 
this inſolent weakneſs of her mo- 
ther, poor Julia burſt into a flood 
of tears, on which Mrs. Hanbury 
roſe, and throwing her arme 
"fondly round her neck “ Be not 
hurt, my dear child, (ſaid ſhe) on 
my account be aſſured I ever 
deemed the follies of mankind 
as deſerving rather pity than re- 
ſentment. I would no more be 
offended at the fallies of a weak 
\ mind, under the tyranny of pre- 
2 c judice or paſſion, than at thoſe of 
a maniac — both are equally remote 
from the influence of right rea- 
mw. > 1 
2 


It 
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It was fortunate for Mrs. Sea- 


t = 
a forth, however, that Mrs. Han- [ 
| bury, rather than her huſband, 
7 had witneſſed that intemperate ef- | 
J fuſion of an inſolent and proud 4 
t ſoul—for beneficent as he was, 
| | and indulgent to the weakneſſes | 
. of his ſpecies, he would have con- 
fidered the incident as ſuch a proof i 
; of an incorrigible nature, as me- | 
| rited rather correction than lenity. 


Mrs. Seaforth after this gave the 
two ladies to underſtand, that it 
was her intention to retire into 

North Wales, which was her na- 
tive country they thought it an 
eligible ſtep, and a few days af- 
terwards ſhe ſet out for that place, 
: where, 
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where, having ſome diſtant rela- 
tions ſtill living, ſhe doubtleſs de- 
ſigned to paſs her days, in a man- 
ner congenial to het wiſhes. 


Julia now being entirely re- 
covered of her late indiſpoſition, 
and impatient to return to town, 
received the parting benedictions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hanbury, and 
took her journey to the capital, 
where conjugal love and pure do- 
meſtic felicity awaited her. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XX. 


SHORTLY after Mrs. Seaforth's 


departure for Wales, the unex- 
pected arrival of Baron Weſmar at 
the Hall occaſioned a very extraor- 
dinary revolution in the ſtate of 
affairs there. Though received 


with all poſſible demonſtrations 


of reſpect, he obviouſly aſſumed 
much more the air of a proprietor 


than a viſitor, and within half 
VQL, 11. #  - nn 
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an hour after his arrival, Edric re- 
ceived from him a formal notice 
to quit the premiſes, of which his 
Lordſhip declared himſelf the le- 
gal poſſeſſor. Such a declaration 


certainly ſavoured too much of in- 


ſanity to meet with ſerious atten- 


tionan important and unpleaſing 
fact, however, was now diſcovered, 


namely, that Edric Seaforth had 
really ſold his reverſionary right in 
the family eſtate for the conſidera- 
tion of five hundred pounds to the 
Baron, under the diſguiſe of the 
money-lender at Bath. The deed 
which he had then heedleſsly 
ſigned, was in the hands of the 
en, and, beyond all doubt, 

clearly 
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clearly authenticated the right 
which his Lordſhip now claimed, 


to the rents and profits of the 


eſtate during the hfe of Edric. 
To attempt a deſcription of the 
conſternation, fury, and grief, 
which ſuch a diſcovery occaſioned, 
would be vain—ſuffice it to ob- 
ſerve, that Lady Tereſa, having 
been kept entirely ignorant of this 
manœuvre, and inſtantaneouſly 
comprehending the ſhare which 
ſhe herſelf was doomed to bear in 
its miſerable effects, entertained 
ſome hopes of intimidating the 
Baron to allow of {ome mitigation 


in the extent of his demand, and 
to prevail with him to accept an 


s > 


P 2 annuity, 
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annuity, rather than reduce her- 
{elf and huſband to actual poverty, 
which he not at all inclining to do, 
ſhe proceeded to threaten him with 
diſcloſing ſome ſecrets, which he 
knew it was in her power to do. 


I will ſpare you that trouble 
(anſwered he, in good plain Eng— 
liſh) — for I now renounce the title 
of Baron Weſmar, and declare 
myſelf plain Will Hammond—no 
longer a Pole, but an Engliſhman. 
And you, Madam, I have the 
honour to announce by the juſt 
a] pellation of an Italian courtezan, 

and one of the d- n ſt ſtrumpets 


tl at ever drew breath.” 
| % What! 
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* What | (cried the enraged 
and aſtoniſhed Edric) to compleat 
my folly and misfortune, have I 
married an Italian courtezan?“ 


Nothing hetter I aſſure you, 
moſt noble Sir, and I heartily wiſh | 
you joy of your bargain — but 
hark' ee, man, don't be fo d—n—d 
caſt down neither—'tis true, the 
lady was a little out of date at 
Paris, where 1 had the happineſs 
of becoming acquainted with her, 
nevertheleſs ſhe will be in high 
vogue in London, whither I would 
adviſe you to carry your * to 


: market | 2h 


1 3 «And 
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And the firſt money earned 
(exclaimed the lady) ſhall be to 
buy thee a halter, thou villain— 
had you ſtaid two days longer in 
Holland, you know you would 
have been hanged there, for à for- 
gery on a banker.” 


The finall portion of reaſon 
which Edric had poſſeſſed, was 
by this time apparently extinct— 
his aſpect reſembled that of a ma- 
niac - catching up a ſword, which 
lay oh the table, he aimed it fo 
nicely at the breaſt of the Baron, 
as would ſoon have ſent him to 
the ſhades, had not the ſteward, 
Np had witneſſed the ſhocking 
diſcovery, 
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diſcovery, held back his arm, and 
then forced him into another room 


E the prudent old man, dreading 


the conſequences which, might yet 
enſue, locked the door on his 
wretched maſter, and then went 
to requeſt the advice of Mr. Han- 
bury, to whom he minutely re- 
lated what had paſſed at the Hall. 
« It does not in the leaſt ſurpriſe 
me, (anſwered that gentleman) to 


find theſe two perſons are not 
what they pretended to. be—their 


characters and aſſumed. rank were, 
in my opinion, extremely doubtful 
—for a forgery did the ſay? 
(muſing) I have ſome notion''— 
He then, without finiſhing tlie 
| x4 ſentence, 
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ſentence, went to his *ſcrutoire, 
and peruſed ſome papers—then re- 
ſumed—“ I will take a walk to 
the Hall, John, my curioſity ex- 


_cites me to ſee this extraordinary 
fellow, for I am quite a ſtranger 


to his ns. 


Mr. Hanbury then fat ont with 
the ſteward for the Hall—hc. 


found the Baron (we will retain his 


title a little longer) and his ſup- 
poſed fiſter loading each other 


with bitter recriminations. Mr. 


Hanbury ſtood for ſome minutes 
attentively conſidering the Baron's 
perſon—he then whiſpered the 
old * who inſtantly with- 


drew. 
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drew. Have you any buſmeſs 


in this houſe, Sir?“ cried the 


Baron, with an inſolent air. 


9 have, wie” 


« And what might it be, 
pay”. 


& T ſhall ſhortly acquaint - 


you.” 


The myſterious air, and ſeru- 
tinizing eye of this gentleman 
ſeemed not to be much reliſhed by 
his noble Lordſhip—he appeared 
a little diſconcerted, which the 
better to conceal, he affected ra- 

6 ther 
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ther more civility than before he 
had ſhewn, and entered into ſome 
indifferent diſcourſe, which the 
other did not decline—preſently, 
however, the ſteward returned, 
and with, him a conſtable. 


% Now, Sir, (ſaid Mr. Han- 
bury to the Baron) you ſhall know 
my buſineſs. Mr. Conſtable, I 
charge this man with felony, and 
injoin you to take him into cuſ- 
=—_ 


The accuſed perſon immedi- 
ately turned pale, and, in a trem- 
bling voice, demanded what crime 


was alledged againſt him ? 
A forgery,, 
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« A forgery, (anſwered Mr. 


Hanbury) committed two years 
ſince, on the banking houſe at 
Amſterdam l then received from 
my correſpondent there, an ac- 
count of the affair, together with 
ſo exact a deſcription of the de- 
linquent's perſon, that I can 


ſcarcely be miſtaken in affirming 


that you are the man.” 


That I'll be ſworn you are 
not, (cried my Lady Tereſa) for 
he has confeſſed the fact to me, 

and I know it was at Amſterdam.” 


The culprit here fell on his 
knees, and entreated mercy—de- 
clared 
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clared that he was ready to reim- 
burſe the money he had obtained 
by the forgery, and, if that would 
not do, to double it. © Here, 
{purſued he, delivering the deed 
which he had fraudulently ob- 
tained from Edric) as a proof of 
my penitence for my crimes, I 
reſtore this injured man to his 
right—and now, Sir, moſt hum 
bly entreat your mercy.” 


I take this inſtrument (an- 
ſwered Mr. Hanbury) becauſe it 
plainly appears the contract was 
merely the effect of a villainous 
impoſition, on the weakneſs and 
inattention of that gentleman, and 
f . the 
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the money advanced by you ſhall 
be repaid; but it is not in my 
power to ſcreen you from the pu- 
niſhmentdue to your former crime, 
if it even were my inclination. 
The law muſt now take its courſe 
all I can do is to write as fa- 
vourably as the caſe will juſtify, 
to thoſe gentlemen in Holland 
whom you have defrauded—-the 
iſſue of your fate will depend on 
them“ LET 


The delinquent was then taken 
before the proper magiſtrate, and 
committed to priſon. The houſe 
being thus cleared, and Edric Sca- 
forth reinſtated in lawful poſſeſſion 
of 
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of the premiſes, it remained to be 
conſidered what was to be done 
with the woman he had unfortu- 
nately taken to wife, whom nei- 
ther tears nor ſubmiſſion could 
prevail on him to cohabit in future 
with. At the firſt avowal of this 
reſolution ſhe behaved with great 
haughtineſs, and declared that 
nothing ſhould force her to agree 
to a ſeparation; but at length the 
prudent management of Mr. Han- 
| bury ſucceeded, and articles of ſe- 
-paration were executed, by which 
Edric bound himſelf to allow her 
fifty pounds per annum, on con 
dition of her never coming within 
twenty miles of the Hall. Thus 
. e 
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were the ſeveral branches of this 
family indebted to Mr. Hanbury 
for their preſervation, and the en- 
joyments they reſpectively poſ- 
ſeſſed; and, compelled to own 
that what gives a real ſuperiority 
in ſocial life, is not birth but vir- 
tue—the rough ungenerous na- 
ture of Edric was at laſt ſoftened 
by that reflection, and he went 
ſo far as to ſay, that he hoped he 
ſhould be the better man as long 
as he lived, for the excellent leſ- 
ſons to be learnt in the character 
and conduct of the Hanbury fa- 
mily. As he now viſited ſome- 
times at Roſe-Hill, ke had fre- 
quent -opportunities of ſecing the 
| ſon 
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ſon of his much injured Matilda— 
the innocent attractions of the 
child won inſenſibly on his heart, 
and he confeſſed that it appeared to 
him an atonement due to the 
wrongs of it's mother, to cheriſh 
the little fellow with the utmoſt 
exertion of a father's fondneſs. 
Mrs. Hanbury, however, would 
not entirely reſign her young charge 
to him, being fully reſolved to diſ- 
charge the promiſe ſhe had given 
Miſs Lavington, of watching over 
the moral principles of her ſon 
with a parent's diligence—ſhe 
thought proper, however, to omit 
nothing which might improve the 
atrection which Edric actually be- 
e 3 
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gan to ſeel for him, as well as to 
awaken in the breaſt of that gen- 
| tleman a duo contrition for his 
conduct towards the unhappy vie- 
tim of his paſſion, and certainly 
ſucceeded ſo far as ſome times to 
draw tears from his eyes; and 
ſince his unhappy circumſtances 
prevented the probability of his 
ever having a legitimate heir, he 
declarcd it to be a point of juſtice 
in his idea, that George Lavington 
ſhould ſucceed to the Seaforth 
Eſtate. 


VOL. II. Q LETTER 
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LETTER XXI. 


LNIrv towards attrocious of- 
fenders againſt the laws of civil 
ſociety made no part of Mr. Han- 
bury's character on the contrary, 
he thought it a duty which every 
man owed to the community, to 
bring ſuch offenders to puniſh- 
ment. Vet, as he ſuppoſed the 
| aim of juriſprudence to intend not 
Mn ſo much individual revenge as the 
ZW paublic 
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public utility, he conceived there 
were caſes in which ſociety would 
be advantaged more by the par- 
don, than the death of a criminal, 
except where the demand was 
blood for blood—the caſe of Ham- 
mond, however, he thought de- 
ſerving of ſome compaſſion, fo, 
having engaged a worthy divine 
to viſit him in the jail, he received 
from that gentleman ſuch accounts 
of the priſoner's penitence, as in- 
duced him to include in the ac- 
count he tranſmitted to Holland, 
ſo forcible a recommendation of 
the criminal to mercy, that the 
gentlemen whom it concerned 
were prevailed on to drop the pro- 
Q 2 ſecution. 
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ſecution. There were indeed 
good grounds for hoping that a 
moral reformation had taken place 
on the part of Hammond, who, 
on his enlargement, teſtified a de- 
ſire of going to ſome of the back 
ſettlements in America. It was 
idleneſs (ſaid he) and ill company 
which drew me into wickedneſs — 
a ſtate of life which implies induſ- 
try, and the ſociety of plain labo- 
rious people, would prevent a re- 
Japſe into thoſe habits of life which : 
I now deteſt. * | 


It is not to be doubted but 
that the munificence of Mr. Han- 


bury would readily be applied, to 
encourage 
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encourage fo eligible a meaſure. 
Hammond ſoon after embarked, 
and, for ought which has been 
diſcovered to the contrary, fully 
anſwered the hopes which that 
friend of mankind had formed of 
his future good. conduct. Before 
he left England he drew a ſhort 
ſketch of his. paſt life, the ſub- 
{tance of which. ſhall. he here ſub- 
joined in his own. words— 


«I am by birth one of thoſe- 
unhappy beings, who, being the 
fruit of illicit love, are for that. 
reaſon doomed to a more cruel fate 
than. the irrational animals be- 
' reft,. even from the moment of 

| C's birth, 
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birth, of the endearments which 
mere inſtinct impells the brute cre- 
ation to laviſh on their young 
conſigned to the hands of a mer- 
cenary creature, perhaps without 
principle or humanity, to ſuſtains 
a thouſand ſpecies of barbarity, 
and, what is of ſtill more import- 
ance to a rational creature, the en- 
tire neglect of moral culture and 
religious knowledge. In this con- 
dition I paſſed the firſt ſeven years 
of my life, when I was put ap- 
prentioe by the pariſh on the 
eſtate of a widow gentlewoman, 
in whoſe famil ly 1 lived a tolerably 
eaſy life for three a more. I. 
ſuppoſe I muſt have been endowed: 

W 
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with a pretty good underſtanding, 
fince though no pains were be- 
ſtowed on my education, I acquired 
an inſight into reading, which my 


miſtreſs being informed of, ſhe 
fent me to a ſchool in the village, 


where I learnt writing and ac- 
counts; but the ſervility of my 


condition, and the obſcurity of my 
birth, pointed me out as a mark of 


ridicule to the boys—of ſeverity to 


the maſter, I daily witnefled the 


moſt palpable faults, as lying, 
thieving, cheating, &c. partially 
overlooked in my fuperior-compa- 
nions, whilſt the ſmalleſt negli- 


gence of mimwas puniſhed with 


zigour—heice the deſtruction of 
C4 moral 
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moral good, and evil became con- 
founded in my ideas, and I cons 
cluded that the reaſon why one 
man was eſteemed more virtuous 
than another, was becauſe he 
either poſſefied more cunning, in 
concealing his true character, or, 
what was more frequently the 
T caſe, he poſſefſed greater wealth: 
In ſhort, I began to conſider mo- 
rey as the chief good, and the 
next to that the being able to dreſs 
well, game, and get drunk. By 
this account of myſelf, it will ap- 
pear that I was a boy of deep re- 
flection—ſo indeed I was; but. 
having no inſtructor, my mind 
took a bias contrary to what per- 


haps- 
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Haps would have been the caſe, had 
been born in any other condition 
of lite. 


« At the expiration: of three 
years my miſtreſs died, and I 
determined then to travel farther 
trom a ſpot where the ignominy 
of my birth expoſed me to perpe- 
tual derifion. Who or what my 
parents were I never knew—the 
only name I went by was that of 
Baſtard, which 1 ſuppoſe was firſt 
given by way of reproach ; my 
late miſtreſs added Will to it, 
and fo I was called Will Baſ- 
tard. Diſguſted, however, with 
a name. which I confidered as re- 
0 Ts oY 
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proaching, I aſſumed that of 
Hammond ; and, going to Lon- 
don, was charitably taken into a 
gentleman's family, to clean ſhoes, 
and affiſt the ſcullion. I here be- 
haved with ſo much propriety, that 
1 roſe, by degrees, to the rank of 
a footman—when I fay propriety, 
I mean craft or diſſimulation, for 
the kitchen of a man of fortune,. 
is not the beſt ſchool of morality-— 
in fact, I ſaw inſtances ſuſhcient 
to confirm me in the principles I 1 
had already imbibed, and to 
awaken a taſte for the looſeſt plea- 
ſures. My young maſter was ſoon 
to ſet out on his travels, and he 
pitched on me to attend him in 
order 
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order therefore to qualify me for 
the office, I was commanded to 
? go, at certain hours in cach day, 
to ſtudy the French tongue, at a 
neighbouring academy. I learned 
the language with great facility, 
and then accompanied my young 
maſter on a tour to the Continent. 
He was at that time ſcarcely 
twenty, and being liberally ſup- 
plied with money from home, he 
ſoon launched into every faſhiona- 
ble extravagance, imitating the 
manners of the moſt unprincipled, 
and aſſociating only with the li- 
centious, among the French no- 
bility and gentry. Tis true, he 
bad a tutor, but that gentleman: 
underſtood 


7 
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underſtood his intereſt too well ta 
act the part of a rigid cenſor of 
the actions of his pupil, who, left 
to purſue the bent of inclination 
without reſtraint, ſcon acquired 
the character of a buck of the firſt 
rate, as we commonly expreſs it in 
England. I had acquired ſome 
ſmattering in the art of gaming, 
whilſt in London, but at Paris I 
became an adept in the ſcience, 
by which means my pockets were 
as well furniſhed with ſpecie as 


the company I kept (moſtly the 


valets of people of quality) could. 
be ſuppoſed to allow, ſo that I 
_ paſſed my time merrily enough. 
It. happened, however, that 1 was 
ſeized. 
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| Feized with a fever, and my maſ- 
ter determining to go to Italy, he 
had the cruelty to leave me behind 
in that ſituation, without leaving 
me the ſmalleſt proviſion for the 
expences of ſickneſs, or my return 
to England. Whatever my vices 
were, I had ſerved him with fidelity, 


and even affection; a more gene- 


rous return was conſequently what 


I merited—however, from that 


time I ſaw him no more. 


The charity of a French ec- 
cleſiaſtic preſerved me from the 
miſery of famine, and as ſoon as 1 
was well enough to go abroad, he 
took me to attend on himſeltf. 

N This 
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This gentleman was of conſiderable 
-eminence in the church, and pol- 
ſeſſed a large revenue his deport- 
ment was grave and ſevere, but 
his private character licentious in 
the extreme, for which reaſon I 
had no occaſion to affect a higher 
degree of purity than my princi- 
ples really impelled me; notwith- 
ſtanding the ſituation did not pleaſe 
me long, as I had been uſed to 
more diſſipated ſcenes, than he 
could with propriety have permit. 
ted in his houſe. I left the ſer- 
vice of the divine, and entered 
-that of a French Marquis—here it 
was I became acquainted with. 
Signora Tereſa, an Italian cour- 
tezan, 
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tezan, whom that nobleman had 


then in keeping. She ſoon diſt in- 


guiſhed me in a manner highly 


flattering to that vanity, of which, 
by this time, I had no ſmall ſhare, 
and in ſhort admitted me to a part- 
nerſhip with my Lord in her 
favours. The Marquis was liberal 
to her, even to profuſion, and ſhe 


I believe the moſt expenſive of her 


claſs; nevertheleſs ſhe contrived 
to make me frequent prefents, of 
very conſiderable ſums, which 1 
ſpeedily circulated among ſome 
humbler fair ones, for conſtancy 
was not one of my principles. The 
amour had continued a conſidera- 
ble time, when the Signora 


nf 


avowed 
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avowed ſo violent a paſſion for me, 
and ſo perfect a diſguſt to her noble 


Neeper, who doated on her, that 


> ſhe propoſed our eloping together:; 
and, to enable us the better to ex- 
ecute 'the projet, ſhe informed 
me of the place where my Lord 
depoſited his money. At firſt 1 
rejected the propoſal with horror, 
not from any idea I entertained of 
the crime, but from a real affec- 
tion. I bore to him, who had ever 
been the gentleſt of maſters—part- 
ly, however, by dint of perſua- 
ſion, and partly by reproach, the 
ungrateful woman drew me into 
her meaſures. I took the cath as 


* and we privately de- 
| camped 
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camped to the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, where we hired a handſome 
lodging, and lived together about 2 
couple of months in luxurious in- 
dolence. But. the reſentment of 
the Marquis was not ſo cafily 
evaded as we imagined— indeed 1 
believe he would have pardoned 
the robbery much ſooner than the 
loſs of a miſtreſs, of whom he was 
extravagantly fond—in fine, his 
emiſſaries purſued, and we had 
only time to make eſcape, by re- 
ſolving to take different routes. 
Whither ſhe went I know not, nor 
oreatly cared, for I was by this 
time ſated with poſſeſſion, and 
moreover looked upon her as a 
VOL. II. R | fort 
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ſort of evil genius, who had des 
coyed me to ruin for my part 1 
went to Holland, with intent to 
ſail for my native country, but my 
evil deſtiny deſigned otherwiſe, or 
rather my own depraved diſpoſi- 
tion. Kg 


At Amſterdam I diſpoſed of 
ſuch of my clothes as were in the 
French ſtyle, and purchaſed a ſuit 
of Engliſh broad cloth, in which 
T had formed a project of reaping 
ſome advantage from an Engliſh 
gentleman, who had long reſided 
in that city, with an univerſal re- 


putation of being one of the moſt _ 


upright benevolent men in the 
on world, 
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world, and ſuch I firmly believe 
he is. With as much dejection in 
my face and air, as I could poſ- 
fibly aſſume, I placed myſelf in 
one of thoſe public walks which 
I underſtood he frequented—my_ 
figure. ſtruck him as I had hoped 
it would, and finding I was an 
Engliſhman, by ſome pathetic ex- 
clamations which I purpoſely ut- 
tered, he accoſted me with-an ex- 
preſſion of countenance and man- 
ner, which ſeemed to ſay—“ 4 
you are in diſtreſs I will aſſiſt you.” 
In fine, I was now an Engliſh. 
merchant, under ſome pecuniary 
embarraſſment; and, by the help 
* a ready invention, uttered ſo 
R 2 Plauſible 
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| plauſible” a ſtory, that his feelings 


| were intereſted in my behalf. 


«© Mr. C=—, the worthy 
gentleman of whom I am writing, 
was then a partner in a banking- 
| houſe at Amſterdam, and being in 
want of a clerk, propoſed my ac- 
cepting that place, with a falary 
every way anſwerable to the libe- 
rality of his ſentiments. I readily 
embraced the offer, and for ſix 
months felt myſelf entirely at caſe; 

the few hoursof employment which 
the place required, gave a higher 
reliſh to the leiſure of the evenings, 
which I now uſually paſſed with 
ſober reſpectable ꝓcople, in a 
| | manner 
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manner which gave a flow to the 


ſpirits, without approaching to in- 
toxication. I can truly ſay this 


interval of my life was the only 
one in which I enjoyed perfect ſe- 


renity of mind. At length I ac- 


cidentally heard mention of a 
| houſe in the city, where a ſociety 
of gamblers privately met—curi- 
oſity induced me to go thither, 
but unfortunately the fight of a 
gaming-table was a temptation I 


had not fortitude to refiſt—in a 


word, I played, and won conſi- 
derably—1 repeated my viſits, and 
was ſtill ſucceſsful; but at laſt I 
was met by ſome as deep in the 


ſcience as myſelf, and I loſt much 


R 3 more 
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more than I had the means of 
paying—this fatal incident induced 
me to commit the crime of for- 
gery, not once doubting but that 


I ſhould be able to replace the 


money I had thus obtained, long 
before the draft could be preſented 
Ain that expectation I was diſap- 
pointed the forgery was diſcover- 
ed, and I fled into Poland. 


„ Here it was my ſingular fate 
to meet again the Signora Tereſa, 
who ſupported herſelf by public 
proſtitution- we laid our heads to- 
gether on projecting a ſcheme for 

our future plan of living, which 
wie agreed ſhould be together— 


then | 
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then it was that I aſſumed the title 
of Baron Weſmar, and ſhe that of 
Lady Tereſa, my Lordſhip's ſiſter, 
under which fictitious characters 


we came to England, and began 
our. depredations on the public at 


Bath. The foibles of the Seaforth 
family were the general topic - of 


diſcourſe—IT availed myſelf hereof, 


by adapting my converſation to 
thoſe weakneſſes, which I found 


: compoſed the leading traits in Mrs. 


Seaforth's character. Tereſa in- 
deed had very foon formed her de- 
ſigns on Mr. Edric, to which J 
made no objection, being really 
defirous of ridding myſelf of that 


abandoned woman; but for my 
R 4 own 
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own part, I declare, that the ad- 
vantages I hoped to draw from the 
acquaintance were very different 
from a matrimonial connexion, 
'till Mrs. Seaforth herſelf inſpired 
the project, by acquainting me 
that Miſs Jalia had fifteen hun- 
cred pounds in her own right 
the i ignorance, credulity, and pre- 
judices of this family rendered the 
deception extremely caſy, and 1 
coufeſs Tereſa and I had little more 
to do than to fall in with their ri- 
diculous humour. The ſequel of 
this adventure is too well known 
to need recapitulation, and I ſhall 
here cioſe my memoir, by ſolemn- 
ly. averring, that independant of 
the 
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the final conſequences of vice and 
virtue, I am now ſeriouſly of opi- 


nion, that it is for the intereſt of a 


rational creature to purſue the lat- 
ter, though it were only with a 
view to preſent comfort. 


« From that conviction it is 


that I intend, if my life ſhould be 
granted me, (which . from the 


known benignity of Mr: C. and 


the benevolent interceſſion of Mr. 
Hanbury, T have hopes of) to fail 
immediately for America, it being 

my idea, that the condition of fo- 
ciety in infant colonies, and new 
ſettlements, reſembles moſt the 


ſtate of uncorrupted nature—here, 
| " hoe 
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by removing myſelf from the reach 
of temptations, with which my 
diſpoſition too eaſily cloſes, I ſhall 
be neceſſitated to a life of activity, 


from which health, tranquillity, 


and content, muſt naturally reſult. 
Thus a life juſtly forfeited to the 
community, may yet terminate in 
the practice of thoſe virtues, which, 
at the ſame time they are moſt 

_ uſeful to ſociety in general, are 

intended to promote the happineſs 
of man as an individual.” © 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXII. 


It would not be right, I think, 


Eugenius, to cloſe this hiſtory 
without gratifying the curioſity 


you may be ſuppoſed to feel, re- 
ſpecting that branch of the Sea- 


forth family whoſe character, I 
preſume, has ſomewhat intereſted 
your regard. Captain Seaforth 


then having obtained permiſſion of 


his ſuperiors | to pay a viſit to his 
friends 
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friends in England, found at lengtlr 
that completion of his happineſs, 
to which his innate modeſty 
ſcarcely allowed him, even in 
thought, to aſpire. On his ar- 
rival in London, he found that 
Mrs. Manners had been dead ſome 
time indeed ſhe never recovered 
from zthe indiſpoſition mentioned 
in a letter. Charlotte felt 
that unfeigneck concern for the 
death of her mother, which the 
tenderneſs of her diſpoſition, and 
the excellence of her principles, 
could not fail to inſpire. It was 
not till ſome months after this 
event, that Mr. Manners made a 


ſerious inquiry into the ſtate of 
his 
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his daughter's affections Stanley 
was not one of thoſe aſſiduous 
lovers who allow a miſtreſs but 


little time for reflection he con- 


fidered Miſs Manners as his pro- 
perty, whenever he choſe to claim 


her; and not being in violent haſte 


to enter the bonds of wedlock, he 


beſtowed thoſe intervals only in 


viſiting his miſtreſs, which he 
could decently ſpare from his diſ- 


 fipated amuſements. Mr. Man- 


ners now gave his daughter expli- 


cit permiſſion to put a final end to 


the expectation of a lover, whoſe 
ſuit ſhe had never favoured—hut 
the good old gentleman went {till a 
ſep farther, he declared himſelf en- 


tirely. 
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tirely willing to accept for a ſon- 
in-law whoever ſhe herſelf deemed 
worthy of being ſo, without the 
leaſt regard to pecuniary matters, 
ſo entire was his confidence in the 

rectitude of her judgment, and de- 
* of her ſentiments. 


At this moſt favourable junc- 
ture William Seaforth accom pa- 
nied his brother and ſiſter on a 
viſit to the family true, he was 
moſt impatient to behold once 
more the fair object of his pureſt 
affection, though without the re- 
moteſt deſign of diſcloſing to her 
the nature of his ſentiments. The 
penetration of Mr. Manners did 

that 
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that for him which his own dif- 
fidence would never have allowed 
— that gentleman, with the moſt 
benign countenance, took the 
Captain by the hand, and leading 
him to that part of the room where 
his daughter and Mrs. Frank 
Hanbury were fitting, Char- 
lotte, (ſaid he) this young ſoldier's 


eyes have ſaid a great deal—whzit 


ſay you, will you give him your 
hand?“ Nay, my dear papa, 
(cried the young lady, bluſhing) 
you ſhould at leaſt have left the 
gentleman at liberty to expreis his 
own ſecret, if indeed he has any.” 


Ds Why ſo I do—but I ſaw you 


2 both 
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both wiſhed the ice broke, yet 


neither inclined to do it. Do 
you hear, Sir, (miling) if you have 
any ſecret, you may out with it?” 


Oh, Mr. Manners, (cried 


Seaforth) this goodneſs quite un- 


mans me—were I worthy of that 
| lady's favour, I could indeed ex- 
preſs along and ardent paſſion.” 


cc Hark'ee, Sir, (interrupted 


Mr. Manners) if my daughter 


thinks you worthy, ſo do I; for I 
believe I may ſay ſhe will have as 


much wealth as will ſerve you 
both—eighty thouſand pounds will 
n ſupport you. Come, 


Charlotte, | 
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Charlotte, lay aſide affectation, 
and honeſtly ſay, if you like this 
yur * 


Indeed, Sir, you do not uſe 
me fairly I can make no confeſ- 
ſion of the kind.“. 


Well, well. give him your 


hand then, if you do not abſolutely 
diſlike him?“ 


Charlotte averting her head, 
concealed her bluſhes in Julia's 
boſom, and at the fame moment 
extended her hand, which the 
Captain caught, and kiſſed with 
tranſport. It 18 certain a man 
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might have traverſed the whole 


| Metropolis before he would have 


diſcovered ſo happy a group of 
friends, as that day encompaſſed 
Mr. Manners' table. Julia and 
Charlotte had, from their firſt ac- 


quaintance, entertained a ſincere 


affection for each other, and they 
now embraced each other as ſiſters, 
whom friendſhip had long ſince 
united. Frank Hanbury cordially 
11 his friend on his fe- 
licity—“ which (added Sea- 


forth, with the moſt grateful re- 
membrance of paſt events) I am 
primarily indebted for to yourſelf, 
my dear Frank —— nor was Mr. 


: Manners himſelf leſs delighted 
6 than 
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than the reſt of the company, On 


that day fortnight he publicly be- 
ſtowed this daughter in marriage to 
the man of her heart, and ſettled 
his whole fortune on them at his 
deceaſe; ſome time after which he 


entirely refigned buſineſs, and 


went to reſide at the diitance of 
half a mile from Roſe- Hill, en- 


joying, for the remainder of his 


life, ſerenity and friendſhip.. 


Frank Hanbury, ſome time 
afterwards, admitted a gentleman 
into partnerſhip with him, by 
which means he was at liberty to 

:company his lady every ycar to 
Roſe-Hill, where they uſually 


5 pent 
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ſpent the whole ſummer, contri- 
buting, by their filial afſiduities, to 
bleſs the declining years of Mr, 
and Mrs. Hdnbury, and daily re- 
ceiving, from that excellent pair, 
ſuch proofs of tenderneſs, as im- 
proved the happineſs which con- 
jugal love and harmony N af- 
forded them. 


The hiſtory of theſe two fami- 
lies, my dear Eugenius, of oppo- 
fits manners an ad character, clearly 
illuſtrate the true nature of ſocial 
pre- eminence, and tend to prove 
in what that ſuperiority conſiſts, 
which the natural emulation of the 
human mind prompts it to aſpire 
| to 
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 to—in a commercial nation, like 
our own, it ought to be a point 
well underſtood. Yet while I 
deſpiſe, and would, if poſſible, ex- 
poſe to univerſal contempt the 
empty pride of blood, I by no 
means would be thought to have 
adopted the levelling ſyſtem—diſ- 
tinction of rank may be both uſe- 
ful and ornamental to civil ſociety 
—titles may give luſtre to virtue. 
Certain it is, that the nobility of 
our kingdom do, at this day, pro- 
duce: ſhining examples of parts, 
learning, and virtue—nor can I be 
ſuppoſed to intend, by the fore- 
going letters, to aim at confound- 
ing thoſe diſtinctions; but merely 

| | RET 
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to ſhew the futility of rank 1 


precedence, when not diſtinguiſhed 


by thoſe moral and intellectual at- 
tainments which form the different 


characteriſtics cf the ennobled, or 
the vulgar mand. 


100. 

| My dear Eugenius, 
Ever yours, 
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